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RECORDINGS FOR THE CONNOISSEUR 


Recording debut of a great orchestra 
Carl Orff 


CARMINA BURANA 
Hartford Symphony Orchestra and Chorale with S t ' 
VRS-1007 
FRITZ MAHLER, conductor 
An astonishing high fidelity display! 


(Also available on Vanguard Stereo tape 


‘VRT 3011/12) 














“Come sing me a bawdy song.” Falstaff 


TAVERN SONGS 

Catches, Glees and other Diverse 

Entertainments of Merrie England 
THE DELLER CONSORT 


BG-561 


THE WEAVERS ON TOUR 
On Top of Old Smoky, Tzena-Tzena, So Long, 
and other rollicking folk songs, as .only the 

Weavers can sing them. 
VRS-9013 
“When I hear America singing, the Weavers 








are there.”’ Carl Sandburg P 
ERICH KUNZ sings ? 
GERMAN UNIVERSITY SONGS, vol. 2 
of Wooing, Wit and Wanderlust 
Male Chorus and Orchesira of the V 
Opera, Ant n Pau 
“A rousing and th } 
Playboy, (on German 
RENDEZVOUS AVEC LIANE 
Liane with the Boheme Bar Trio and orchestra, 
in love songs of Paris. ] 
VRS-9012 F 
i “The most enchanting warbler this reviewer has io 
j heard in a long time. ** The Billboard. th 
OTHER NEW RELEASES ’ $: 
THE TONE POEMS OF SIBELIUS, Vol. 1 — En Saga, Swan of Tuonela, Pohjola’s ee. fo 
Lemminkainen’s Homecoming, The Bard ..... 48 
THE TONE POEMS OF SIBELIUS, Vol. 2 — ” Finlandia, Nightride ‘and Sunrise, “Tapio, t 
Oceanides, Prelude (The Tempest) .... suse W RS-490 ~ 
SIR ADRIAN BOULT and the Philharmonic | “Promenade ‘Orchestra of London fc 
Now available as single records 
“The playing is noble and exciting, the sound big and bright.’ Paul Hume, Washington ‘ 
Post. ‘‘One of Vanguard's finest productions."’ Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe. a 
MOZART: The Four Quartets for Flute and Strings, K. 285/a/b; K. 298 — Poul Birkelund, re 
flute oun um WRS-1006 t 
HAYDN: Six Trios for Flute and Strings, nth 38 — Poul Birkelund, flute. ‘ 
First Recordi g cco VRS-1008 Y 





Each 12° — List Price $4.98 Send for complete cataloque to 
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On the cover Byron Janis, whose new recording of the 
Rachmaninov First Concerto is reviewed on page 112. 


Nove moder, 1957 


GAIN THIS MONTH our pages 
A are multiplying—thirty-two in the 
September issue, forty in the October 
issue, now forty-eight. This steady in- 
crease in size has several ramifications, 
but above all it means more space for 
reviews. Since most of the articles are in 
fact extended reviews, it is clear that 
we are getting closer each month to our 
goal of truly complete coverage. As it is, 
if we may say so, the ARG offers a more 
nearly complete survey of new recordings 
than any other journal in this field. 

Random jottings: The High Fidelity 
(né Audio) Show this year reflected hi-fi’s 
coming-of-age by concentrating on “re- 
finement rather than change’, to borrow 
an apt phrase from Irving Kolodin. In 
consequence there is little to report, but 
I suspect that much more has been done 
in stereo disc research than any of the big 
Watch for a 
surprise debut at competitive prices—by 
which I mean competitive with tape 
(which will go down) and also with LP 
ordinaire (which will go back up). Lon- 
don, Capitol, and Angel already have 
announced rises in certain of their classical 
series .. . I hear that Chabrier’s “Le Roi 
Malgré Lui’ has been recorded under 
Cluytens in Paris 


firms is willing to admit. 


... In Vienna, Kirsten 
Flagstad has just completed Act III of 
“Die Walkiire’’, and the refugee Philhar- 
monica Hungarica has made numerous 
performances under Dorati. The latter 
two items come from Kurt Blaukopf, | 
whose fine German quarterly, Phono, has 
been a welcome addition to the*musical 
scene in Central Europe . . .. Congsatula- 
tions to RCA Victor tor returning to 
chamber music. After years of being 
reserved for the standard orchestral, 
operatic, and solo instrumental repertories, 
the Red Seal imprimatur has been ex- 
tended once again to the less profitable 
peripheries of the Haydn and Mozart 
quartet literature. Reviews next month. 
... Also next month: that overdue piece 
on the recent Perséphone pair (if the mails 
don’t disappoint us again), a detailed 
review of the simultaneous Peer Gynt re- 
leases, Arthur Cohn’s percussion article, 
and a comprehensive Christmas list for 


mM 


last - minute shoppers. 
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Vintage Piano Recordings 


Rosenthal, Cortot, and 


other old masters 


By RAFAEL KAMMERER 


CA VICTOR'S recent issue, on 
the Camden label, of ‘‘The Art 
of Moriz Rosenthal”, is a welcome addi 
tion to the series which thus far has 
brought back into circulation the ‘‘arts’’ 
of Ignace Jan Paderewski, Josef Lhevinne, 
and Harold Bauer. This Rosenthal dise 
is, however, a first edition. None of 
these recordings ever had been released 
previously, aithough they were made at 
intervals between 1928 and 1942. 
Moriz Rosenthal (1862-1946) was one 
of the truly great pianists of the not-too- 
distant past. At the turn of the century, 


as the acknowledged and undisputed wiz- 
ard of the keyboard, he astonished all who 
heard him with his pyrotechnical ex- 
ploits. In the late years, his playing 
became more introspective, mellow, and 
refined, but the old brilliancy often broke 
through and could put many a younger 
virtuoso to shame. Trained in the 
great romantic tradition by Carl Mikuli 
(a pupil of Chopin), Joseffy and Liszt, 
Rosenthal as a pianist exemplified a way 
of life that has all but vanished. This 
style of playing was so quintessentially 
pianistic that its passing can only be 


Alfred Cortot in recital 
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lamented. We should, 
grateful for such mementos of it as we 
find on this disc. Compare, for instance, 
his smooth-flowing but still hair-raising 


therefore, be 


virtuosity, as he plays his own dazzling 
arrangement of the Blue Danube (re- 
1928), with the hard-toned, 
brittle variety currently in vogue. 


corded in 


Even in the most daring bravura pas- 
sages, Rosenthal’s tone is always beauti- 
fully 
Throughout, his 


controlled and never percussive. 
playing maintains a 
Old fashioned? To 
be sure! But how free, easy, and natural 
it all 
tribution on this LP is his performance 
of the Chopin B minor Sonata. Dis- 
counting the fact that the pianist was 
past his physical prime when this record- 
ing was made (on May 8th, 1939), we 
have here a definitive and deeply moving 


liquid-like legato. 


sounds. Rosenthal’s major con- 


interpretation in the best nineteenth-cen- 
Rosen- 
thal’s fingers were still nimble enough 
to make sportive play of the Scherzo. 
The Largo is sung on the keyboard with a 
beauty of tone and an inward poignancy 
rarely encountered, while the tarantella- 
like Presto is dashed off with a sardonic 
humor and a stunning bravura that be- 


tury tradition of Chopin playing. 


lies his seventy-seven years. 

Like all pianists of the romantic school, 
Rosenthal took liberties. Such liberties, 
however, were a kind of privileged preroga- 
tive of the sovereign masters of the grand 
manner. Purists may object to his some- 


what romantic treatment of Handel’s 
“Harmonious Blacksmith” Variations (al- 
so recorded in 1939), but there is warmth 
and beauty in the playing. The remain- 
ing items on this disc—the Chopin-Liszt 
My Joys and the Chopin Tarantella 
were recorded in 1942 when the pianist 
was close to 80 years old! 


Except for José Vianna da Motta (the 
Portuguese pianist 
vived him by 


celebrated who ssur- 


two years), Rosenthal was 


The author has heard all the celebrated 


pianist sur time in his rounds as a 
er for that esteemed professional 
urn Musical 
yboard recordings is one of the 


fir } vorld 


America. His personal 


1057 





The late Moriz Rosenthal 


the last of the famous Liszt pupils. Speak- 
ing of da Motta reminds me that he made 
a few recordings for Pathé in 1928. I 
wonder whether any of these were ever 
circulated here? Rosenthal, on the other 
hand, recorded for Edison, Parlophone, 
Victor, and HMY. Certainly worthy of 
transfer to LP’s would be his 78 r.p.m. 
recordings of the Chopin E minor Con- 
certo with the Berlin Opera Orchestra 
(Parlophone), his own Carnival de Vienne 
and the Schubert-Liszt Soirée de 
(Victor), and the Chopin 
flat, OP. 42 (HMV). 


sent 


Vienne 
Valse in A 
All of these repre- 
aspects of Rosenthal’s art 

Indeed, the Carnival de 
Vienne is an even more spectacular ex- 
hibition — of Blue 


various 
at their best. 
virtuosity than the 
Danube. 

RCA _ Victor 
vaults are many fine old piano recordings 
by such Alfred Griinfeld, 
Yolando Mero, 
and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, not to mention 
the early 


Gathering dust in the 
masters as 
Vladimir de Pachmann, 
Backhaus, and 
Rachmaninoff recordings, many of which 
will probably never see the light of day 
again. 


Moiséiwitsch, 


More's the pity! The piano may 
not be the most difficult instru- 


meiit to 


or my 


record, but contrary to the 


— - (Continued on page 120) 
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The First Jewish Composer 


‘Something new 


in the land’ 


By MAX SERBIN 
r \ MHIS RECORD introduces to the 
general public a composer of in- 
ordinate interest, musically and historically. 
Che works of Salamone da Rossi can only 
be understood, however, in the light of 
his background. This truism is obvious 
enough of any individual but it is really 
pointed in the case of this man—a Jew, 
living in Italy during the Renaissance, 
with all the restrictions this implies, and 
yet creating new forms in music and 
synagogue ritual 
The history of the Jews during the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance is a 
saga of darkness and melancholy for the 
most part. Shut up in small, overcrowded 
ghettos, they were hounded, vilified, 
massacred and burnt. Because Christians 
were generally forbidden to lend money for 


profit, it fell to the Jews to be usurers, 
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money lenders, and in time bankers, thus 
further inflaming the rapacious, the 
ignorant poor, and the fanatic. Outrage 
after outrage was perpetrated on the 
hapless victims by kings, princes, Cru- 
saders, and zealots. 

In contrast, the lot of Jewry under 
the Spanish Caliphate was most benign, 
and indeed created a “golden age’’ of 
learning terminated only with the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors from Spain. In 
Italy, also, anti-Jewish feeling was no- 
where so harsh as it was in other countries. 
Although subject to many if somewhat 
milder restrictions, Italian Jews actively 
participated, when allowed, in the rich 
cultural life of Renaissance Italy. Among 
these were painters, sculptors, goldsmiths, 
and craftsmen. Because they could not 
join the regular guilds there was little 
encouragement for them financially. Nev- 
ertheless the synagogues, prayer books, 
and other religious objects all reflected the 
esthetic of the times. Wherever they 
lived, Jews spoke the language around 
them. Ritually, it was required of them 
that they know Hebrew. Thus _ the 
German Jews wrote German with Hebrew 
letters; hence Yiddish. And the Italian 
Jews spoke Italian although they could 
not write it, so they wrote it in Hebraic, 
developing a Judeo-Italian ‘‘parlate’’. 

And so to Salamone da Rossi. 

In the thirteenth century one Susskind 
von Trimberg, a Jewish Minnesinger who 
achieved fame among the German Gen- 
tiles. sang: 

“Be silent, then, my lyre 
We sing before lords in vain 
I'll leave the minstrel choir 
And roam a Jew again.” 

Rossi may have known this lament of 
his predecessor, but he could not have 
sung it. For he truly knew the best of 
two possible worlds: first, as a Jew and 
cantor; second as a famous composer, 
accepted in the highest Italian circles. 
Born sometime between 1570 and 1575, 

Translated from the Hebrew, the title page to the left 

reads: ‘The Songs of Solomon, Psalms, Songs, and 

Hymns set to music for 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 voices for all 

holy services by Schelomo Me-Ha-Adummim (Salamone 

Rossi), resident of the holy congregation of Mantova, 

in order to thank God and to sing His exalted name. 

Something new in the land. Published in Venice in the 


year 5383 (1623) by the illustrious Signori Pietro and 
Lorenzo Bragadini in the house of Giovanni Caleoni.”’ 
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Music of Salamone Rossi, Hebreo, of 
Mantua; Ruth Daigon and Jean Hakes (so- 
pranos) with the New York Pro Musica; Noah 
Columbia ML-5204, $3.98. 
(Psalm 118: 
Sinfonia 


The 


Greenberg, director. 
Odecha_ ki 
(Evening 


Contents: anitani 
21-24); Bar'chu 
Book I, No. 10); Ghiaccio e foco nell 
Book II, No. 10); 
e: Sonata detta La Casalasca (Book III); Ohime; 
Book I, No. 15); Cor Mio; A Wedding 


Prayer); 
amata; 


Sinfonia Vo’ gfugir lontan da 


Sinfonia 
Ode; Al naharot bavel (Psalm 137); Dir mi che 
piu non ardo; Sinfonia (Book II, No. 16); 
Fel } mira; Sinfonia (Book II, No. 17); 
Von e quest’ il ben mio; Sinfonia (Book I, No. 
11 Ho si nell’ alma impresso; Suite of Dances 
Book III Elohim hashivenu (Liturgical); 


Halleluyah ashre ish (Psalm 112). 





he spent forty or more years (1587-1628) 


at the court of Mantua, where he com- 
posed, played, and sang, often with his 
sister and nephew. As music director at 
the Ducal 


distinction of inviting the great 


even enjoyed the 
Monte- 


court, he 


verdi into his musical circle. 

\s cantor of a Venetian synagogue, he 
composed music in Renaissance, that is 
to say, polyphonic, style, to be used in 
the Jewish service with Hebraic texts for 
the Sabbath and the Holy Days 


taking innovation for the Jews. 


a breath- 
He stated 
that his aim was “to enrich and beautify 
the songs of David according to the rules 
of music”. Luckily for him, the famous 
Rabbi Modena, a 


somewhat erratic humanist, warmly es- 


Leone da brilliant if 


poused the new music. Before a Rabbini- 
cal Assembly that had already been told 
that 


‘joy and song in the synagogue have 
been prohibited since the destruction of 
the Temple”, the scholar Modena argued 


successfully “‘musical science” 
Rossi 


displayed both his piety and his musician- 


in favor of 


in a Jewish house of worship. 


ship by composing psalms and prayers 


that grew into a set of thirty-three num- 
bers for various groups of voices and per- 
Sabbath and 


formers suitable for the 


Festivals These compositions do not 
in any way sound “Jewish”, being defi- 
nitely in the spirit of the Renaissance. 
By 1640, Rossi's synagogue music was 
forgotten as the Austrians swept over 
orthern Italy, expelling the Jews of 
Man nd ending their brief glory. 
Sin \lonteverdi collaborated with 
Rossi at Mantua, with Rossi's sister per- 
Noven , 1057 


forming in the operas of the more famous 
composer, it is most probable that they 


exerted ‘strong influence on each other. 


Rossi wrote both canzonets and madrigals, 
but his influence was felt most strongly 


elsewhere. Rossi invented, or very nearly 


invented, the trio sonata. This new form 


he created by applying the principles of 


monodic song to instrumental music, 


which led directly to the modern sonata. 


Systematic persecution of the Jews 


began all over Italy with the Austrian 


invasion, and the unhappy race was 


forced back into ghetto confinement. 
Joel Newman, in his excellent notes for 

the Rossi recording, states in referring to 

innovations: 


the composer's _ religious 


“We cannot know how successful the 
venture was, but not until the reform 
movement in Central Europe was a 


Jewish composer to make another such 
this statement to 


We do know 


Rossi's re- 


attempt.” I believe 
be inaccurate on two counts: 
that failed 
ligious relegated to 
death. Another Jewish 

Nehemiah Cohen did 
1714, to introduce 
music in the Ferrara synagogue, for which 


the experiment 


music was limbo 


soon after his 
composer named 


attempt, about new 


he was given the full treatment—ex- 
communication. 

The New York Pro Musica performs 
everything here with taste. I can only 
and perhaps 
The pitch 


numbers really should be 


quibble on some minor 
personal points, as follows: 
of the vocal 
lower than it is, not only on musicological 
because less tension 


grounds but also 


would be an improvement. The group 
sometimes pushes its upper register. A 
lower sound would counteract this tend- 
ency and, above all, create more calm. 
Second, the liturgical numbers could 
be done, in part, with instrumental doub- 
This 


times and 


ling of the voices. would be in 


accordance with the even in 


accord with the practice in the Venetian 


and German synagogues. My point is 
that religious choral groups could oc- 
casionally use color and not merely 
sound “black and white.”’ The instru- 


mental numbers are well played, although 


the balance is marred slightly by an 


obtrusive recorder. 
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From the Archives: 


The High Renatssance 


HE GROUP releases in Decca’s 

I splendid Archive Series are some- 
times diffuse, covering a wide range of 
material and chronology, and sometimes 
compact, devoted to one subject, as was 
for instance the Bach organ works issue 
(ARC-3013/30). The latest (ARC-3071 
78, details below) is somewhere in _ be- 
tween, being devoted to a variety of 
music from the period designated as ‘“‘The 
High Renaissance”. 

Taken in chronological order, the earli- 
est material is contained on ARC-3071. 
The first side offers a collection of nine 
chansons from the ‘‘Notebook of Mar- 
This lady was the 
daughter of the Emperor Maximilian 
(1459-1519), and her father, who loved 
and trusted her, made her his deputy in 


garet of Austria’. 


his realms in the Low Countries, a post 
she held from 1506 to her death in 1530, 
well into the reign of her nephew, Charles 
V. A woman of taste as well as wisdom, 
her desire to assemble around her the 
best art of her dominions is reflected by 
the music of this Notebook, some of the 
cream of late Netherlands polyphony. 
Che examples presented here are in varied 
moods, all suavely performed by our old 
friends, the Brussels Pro Musica An- 
tiqua under Safford Cape. The recording 
was made, happily, before the replace- 
ment of the superb alto, Jeanne Derou- 


baix. The reverse side contains the 
Brussels group’s performances of ten 
dances from Het derde musyck boexken, 
published in 1551 by Tielman Susato. 
Not only are these pieces extremely ap- 
pealing, but it is fascinating to see in them 
an anticipation of the spirit, rhythmic 
verve, and mood which we have come to 
associate with Elizabethan English in- 
strumental music. In addition, a com- 
parison to the thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
century pieces recorded on the second 
side of an earlier Archive disc by this 
group (ARC-3002) will demonstrate vivid- 
ly how far secular and instrumental music 
had progressed in the interval between 
1300 and 1500. 

If it is curious to note the “English” 
sound of the preceding dances, it is no 
surprise to trace an even stronger in- 
fluence upon Elizabethan music in the lute 
pieces of the Spaniard Luys Milan (c.1500- 
1561) on side one of ARC-3078. Let it be 
remembered that Elizabeth I’s half-sister 
and predecessor Mary (1553-1558) was 
married to Philip II of Spain, and the 
influx of Spanish influence at the English 
court was a heavy one. The lute music 
of the great John Dowland (1563-1626) 
and his contemporaries should be con- 
sidered with this background in mind. 
The nine pieces on this record are taken 


——__—_—_——_—_____—__———- (Continued on page 86) 





ANONYMOUS: 9 Chansons from the “Noble 
bucher der Margaret von Ostereich’’; SUSATO: 
16 Danserye: Pro Musica Antiqua directed by 
Safford Cape ARC-3071, $5.98. 

PRAETORIUS: Geistliche Tricinien; RHAW: 
Weltliche Zwiegesange; Ilse Brix-Meinert (devcant 
viol), Ferdinand Conrad (recorder), Kinderchor 
Bender conducted by Erich Bender. ARC-3072, 


$5.98. 

MARENZIO: 6 Madrigals; GESUALDO: 6 
Madrigal Singgemeinschaft Rudolph Lamy 
conducted by Rudolph Lamy. ARC-3073 
$5.98 


PALESTRINA: Missa Papae Marecelli; Stabat 
Mater; Improperia: Aachener Domsingknaben, 
Aachener Domchor conducted by Theodor B 


Rehmann. ARC-3074, $5.98 
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HASSLER: 10 Teutsche Gesange; LECHNER 
7 Teutsche Lieder. Berliner Motettenchor con 
ducted by Gunther Arndt. ARC-3075, $5.98. 

LASSUS: Neue teutsche Lieder; Chansons, Ma- 
drigale, Villanelle; Singgemeinschaft Rudolph 
Lamy. ARC-3076, $5.98 

LASSUS: Missa VIII toni ad immitationem 
moduli *‘Puisque jai perdu’; 8 Latin Motets; 
Aachener Domsingknaben, Aachener Domchor 
conducted by Theodor B. Rehmann. ARC-3077, 
$5.98. 

MILAN: Musica de vihuela de mano; ORTIZ: 
Musica de violones; Bernhard Michaelis (tenor), 
Walter Gerwig lute); Margot Guilleaume 
soprano), August Wenzinger (viola da gamba), 

Eduard Miiller ARC. 3078 

$5.98. 


(harpsichord). 
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e our new, deluxe “9000” Series 
AA UNOUNEMG of high-fidelity recordings . . 


Here are the first twenty: 


9000 SCHUBERT: WANDERER FANTASY; MOMENTS MUSICAUX 
WALTER HAUTZIG, PIANIST 


9001 MOZART: PIANO TRIOS, K. 496 AND K. 502 
LILI KRAUS, WILLY BOSKOVSKY, NIKOLAUS HUBNER 


9009 BACH: SELECTED KEYBOARD WORKS 
CHRISTOPHER WOOD, HARPSICHORDIST 


9010 MOZART: VIOLIN CONCERTI, K. 207 AND K. 218 
WILLI EOSKOVSKY; VIENNA CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


9015 HAYDN: ‘“‘BIRD’’, *“‘QUINTEN’’, AND ‘‘FROG'’ QUARTETS 
SCHNEIDER STRING QUARTET 


9019 BOGECHERINI: SYMPHONY IN F 
BRUNETTI: SYMPHONIES IN C MINOR AND G MINOR 
SAMMARTINI: SYMPHONY IN G 
NEWELL JENKINS CONDUCTING ITALIAN CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


9024 SCHUBERT: WALTZES AND GERMAN DANCES, OPP. 9, 33, 50, 77 
WALTER HAUTZIG, PIANIST 


9025 MOZART: C MINOR MASS, K. 427 (FIRST TIME ON ONE RECORD) 


9027 VIOTTI: CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND VIOLIN 
SAMMARTINI: OBOE CONCERTO IN F 
ALBINONI: CONCERTO FOR ORCHESTRA 
SARTI: CONCERTONE 


9031 HAYDN: CONCERTI FOR TRUMPET, HORN, AND VIOLIN 


9034 ROSSETTI: CONCERTO FOR HORN 
GIORDAN!: PIANO CONCERTO 
SAMMARTINI: VIOLIN CONCERTO IN C 
VALENTINI: CONCERTO FOR OBOE 


9016 HAYDN: *‘LORD NELSON" MASS 
LISA DELLA CASA AND GEORGE LONDON, SOLOISTS 


9018 HANDEL: COMPLETE WATER MUSIC 

9020 BACH: CONCERTI FOR THREE AND FOUR HARPSICHORDS 

9026 BAROQUE CHAMBER MUSIC 

9030 BEETHOVEN: ‘‘PATHETIQUE’’, ‘‘MOONLIGHT"', ‘‘APPASSIONATA’ 
SONATAS 
YVES NAT, PIANIST 

9038-40 MASTERPIECES OF MUSIC BEFORE 1750 

SR-1 TEN COMPLETE WORKS BY TEN COMPOSERS (SAMPLER) 


. and this is only the beginning. 


Watch for our next release! 


At better stores everywhere—$4.98 each 


% e Haydn Society 


NEST 23RD STREET NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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—— - ——————(Continued from page 84) 
from a 1536 textbook published on the 
playing of the vihuela, a Spanish version 
of the lute. Although the pieces include 
two vocal numbers, the primary con- 
cern is with the instrument and its possi- 
bilities. On the reverse side are selections 
from a treatise on music for viols written 
in 1553 by Diego Ortiz (1510-?), played 
on the viola da gamba and harpsichord. 
Interesting as early examples of such a 
combination, they also demonstrate the 
growing development of the variation 
form, for all the pieces are variations, or 
“recercadas” (cf. the Italian ‘‘ricercare’’), 
two of them variations on songs. Both 
sides of the record, moreover, illustrate 
the quality of music to be found in six- 
teenth-century textbooks—composed for 
didactic purposes but full of fine things. 

The best-known name in this series of 
discs is, of course, Giovanni Pierluigi da 
Palestrina (1525-1594), who is represented 
on ARC-3074. Side one offers a new ver- 
sion of the celebrated Missa Papae Mar- 
celli. The voices of the Aachen Cathedral 
Boys’ Choir are a little difficult to accept 
in view of the modern use of women’s 
voices for the upper parts, and the blend 
with the mature male lower voices here is 
not always successful. But the feature 
has advantages, and the sound of this 
smallish group in their fine acoustics is 
probably a lot closer to what the com- 
poser had in mind than are the _ per- 
formances we are used to today. A com- 
parison of this version with its two leading 
LP contenders is instructive. Whereas 
this one aims at authenticity and purity 
of sound, the performance by the Vienna 
Akademie Kammerchor on Westminster 
(XWN-18364) is based on an emphasis of 
the richness and fullness of the sheer sound 
of the music, a basically romantic con- 
ception but executed with taste and fine 
effect. This reviewer's favor, however, 
has long gone to the Epic version (LC- 
3045) by the Netherlands Chamber 
Choir led by Felix de Nobel. This fine 
group offers a clarity of line which enables 
an appreciation of the wondrous structure 
of the music while not necessarily sacri- 
ficing all the richness of sound. This new 
Archive version is not necessarily better or 
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worse than these other two: it is simply 
different, and as such gives us a new in- 
sight into this noble and satisfying music. 
On the reverse side are two contrasting 
selections. The first, the Stabat Mater, 
is sung by the Aachen Cathedral Choir, 
without the boys, and offers something 
of an improvement over an earlier per- 
formance on a Concert Hall disc (CHS- 
1231), although this was one of the 
Dessoff Choir’s best releases. The second 
selection is a genuine novelty, however, for 
it shows Palestrina not as an independent 
composer as we are used to him, but in 
the workaday role of arranger of liturgy. 
This set of Improperia for Good Friday 
finds Palestrina writing simple multiple- 
voiced music to alternate with the tradi- 
tional Gregorian music, which even this 
late survived in barbarized form. It was 
probably not sung as well then as it—as 
well as the composer’s interpolations—are 
sung here by the Aachen boys and men. 

The most significant contributions of 
this grouping are the two discs devoted to 
Orlandus Lassus_ (c.1530-1594). — This 
towering figure has long been due some 
attention, and has not until now received 
an LP disc devoted to him in entirety. 
Unlike Palestrina, who was a master of 
structure, of the art of blending poly- 
phonic strands with consummate skill 
and beauty, Lassus was interested pri- 
marily in the expressive possibilities of 
polyphony. He built heavily on chords, 
often unusual ones or in startling pro- 
gressions. While this is all done in a 
basically polyphonic framework there is 
a remarkably strong sense of tonalities 
which point far ahead of the composer's 
own time to an age of keys and harmony. 
Hence, while Lassus is no mean builder 
of musical structures, he is inferior to 
Palestrina as a composer of masses, which 
require a broad, architectural viewpoint; 
but he preferred the briefer and more 
personal form of the motet. ARC-3077 
offers a taste of both. It is a pity that to 
illustrate his mass style the first side is 
given over to the Missa ‘‘Puisque j'ai 
perdu’. While this is a not unattractive 
work, it has already received a warm and 
generally commendable performance by 
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The wonderful world 
of English folk music 


I . IS SOMETHING of a paradox that 
much folk music, which had 
for centuries in the 


existed 
tradition, is 
known to us today only through the efforts 


oral 


confined the elusive 
And yet a folk 


song, unless written down, is not immortal: 


of men who have 


melodies to music paper. 


having come into being to fulfill some need 
of the people, it may disappear even as 
the need itself disappears. 

Of all the folk British 
that of England was in greatest 
danger of 


music in the 
Isles, 
extinction, since it was not 
collected systematically until late in the 
nineteenth century. Indeed, its very 
then: 
the 1878 edition of Grove’s “Dictionary 


of Music”, 


existence was questioned before 


for instance, failed to discuss 


English traditional music, even while 
containing articles on that of Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales. As a later edition 


aan 


sheepishly admitted, “it was the settled 
conviction of musicians that English folk 
music worth speaking about did not 
exist”’. 

Thus the first serious collectors arrived 
on the scene in the proverbial nick of time. 
Already the spread of general education, 
the new travel and communication med- 
iums, and the spurt of urbanization en- 
gendered by the Industrial Revolution had 
brought about a sharp decline in the 
traditional Often, in 
fact, the old tunes were remembered only 


singing of songs. 
by the oldest members of a community. 
Although much important material had 
undoubtedly these 


collectors more than made up for their 


been lost forever, 


late start with sweeping and exhaustive 
studies of English, as well as other native 


British music, until today it is largely to 


The author's thoroughly classical back- 
ground does not prevent him from being 
an unreconstructed folklorist. He is on 
the staff of WQOXR in 


radio station 


New York City. 


By ROBERT SHERMAN 


their credit that the heritage of British 
folk song is as rich as any in the world. 

A particularly fine group of English 
folk songs, mostly dating from the Eliza- 
bethan era, is presented in “The Wraggle 
Taggle Gipsies”, another in the series of 
Vanguard discs devoted to the counter- 
tenor Alfred Deller (VRS-1001). Always 
with impeccable artistry, Deller performs 
such famous Lord Randall 
along with less familiar but no less charm- 
ing songs 


ballads as 


Only a personal distaste for 
the exaggeratedly pure, extreme falsetto 
quality of the counter-tenor timbre should 
preclude thorough enjoyment of this disc. 
Desmond Dupré provides fine lute and 
guitar accompaniments, and several in- 
strumental selections by the Taylor 
Recorder Consort also are included. 


Cecil Sharp, by far the most prolific 
collector of English folk song and dance, 
also spent some fifty weeks in our Southern 
Appalachians, tracing hundreds of Eng- 
lish ballads which had found their way, 
with the early settlers, to the New World. 
Ten of the songs published by Sharp, as 
well as six other English and American 
ballads, may be heard on a Tradition disc 
featuring the John Langstaff 
(TLP-1009). Langstaff obviously has a 
deep affinity to this music: he sings sin- 


baritone 


cerely, confidently, yet without affecta- 
tion. There is, however, a certain element 


of sameness throughout the recording, 
since most of the selections are in fairly 
slow tempo, and about half are performed 
without accompaniment—a practice which, 
although assuredly authentic, does not 
make for The 


nevertheless, eminently well done, 


varied listening. songs 
are, 
and the recorded sound is quite good. 
From Elektra comes a truly outstanding 
disc of English and American songs per- 
formed by Reed (EKL-116). 
Accompanying herself alternately on harp 
and zither, Miss Reed presents sensitive 


Susan 


and thoroughly winning interpretations of 
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such favorites as Black is the Color, Molly 
Malone, and many others. Thanks to 
extraordinarily faithful sound reproduc- 
tion, her voice fairly glows with warmth, 
and each nuance of phrasing is perfectly 
captured. Miss Reed sings several num- 
bers faster than might be preferred, 
(notably Greensleeves, which is at almost 
double the usual tempo) but this is a 
minor flaw indeed in what is surely one 
of the finest recordings of folk ballads on 
the market today. 

If the English had trouble recognizing 
the value and importance of their own 
folk music, such was not the case with the 
Irish, Scottish, and Welsh. A fine col- 
lection of Irish music was published in 
1796 by Edward Bunting, and it was 
before 1800 that George Thomson began 
his extensive compilation of traditional 
airs from all over the British Isles (Eng- 
land excepted, of course), later com- 
missioning arrangements of them from 
Haydn, Beethoven, and others. The 
preservation of Scottish and Irish music 
was also aided immensely by Robert 
Burns and Thomas Moore, who composed 
new verses for the old melodies. In fact, 
right up into the twentieth century, such 
devoted and painstaking researchers as 
Margaret Kennedy-Fraser and Herbert 
Hughes have spurred ever more apprecia- 
tion of British folk music. 

Of the many recordings of the music of 
Ireland, one of the most rewarding is 
“Songs of Erin’, featuring the soprano 
Mary O'Hara, on London’ LL-1572. 
Miss O'Hara, who is not yet twenty- 
three, displays remarkable maturity and 
sound musicianship, both vocally and in 
her expert harp accompaniments. Het 
voice is light and sunny, as are most of 
the songs she has chosen, lending an aura 
of grace and tenderness to the entire set. 
The six songs in Gaelic are especially 
pleasing, the strange tongue adding 
piquancy to the delightful tunes. 

\lso from the Emerald Isle are the 
Little Gaelic Singers of County Derry, 
twenty-eight children from an orphanage 
in the city of Derry, who give further 
evidence on a Decca LP (DL-9876) of the 
fact that from the mouths of babes can 
come some wonderful music. The chil- 
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dren, directed by James McCafferty, sing 
with spirit and finesse, although the songs 
take on quite a different aspect in choral 
versions, losing much of their simplicity 
and direct appeal. Ina half-dozen selec- 
tions the children are joined by the bari- 
tone Michael McWilliams, and here the 
novel blending of their delicate tones 
with the mature solo voice is quite effec- 
tive. The disc suffers from a covered, 
occasionally muffled sound. 

On a London LP (LL-1524) entitled 
“Dear Little Shamrock”’, Patrick O’ Hagan 
demonstrates that gentle, lyrical tenor 
which could only belong to an Irishman. 
O’ Hagan sings with genuine sentiment and 
the songs (about half of which are from 
the Hughes collection) are delightful, but 
alas, he fights a losing battle with the 
alternately coy, maudlin, and heavy- 
handed organ accompaniments which 
succeed in negating the mood of almost 
every number. A _ pity—for the disc 
otherwise is a fine one. Indeed, it is a 
tribute to O'Hagan and to the lovely 
Irish melodies that the record is as listen- 
able as it is. 

Finally, another London _ recording, 
“Songs of Scotland” (LL-1577), introduces 
us to two young tenors. On one side, 
Calum Kennedy sings with a wonderfully 
infectious, folksy quality quite difficult to 
describe. His voice is breathy, somewhat 
insecure, a trifle strained—and yet his 
unassuming manner is such that these 
very faults are somehow converted into 
assets. Particularly attractive is Ken- 
nedy’s singing of the impish Bratch Bana 
in the original Gaelic, with guitar ac- 
companiment, and the lilting Hiking 
Song, with its second verse entirely 
composed of Gaelic place names. 

On the reverse side, Kenneth McKellar 
presents a varied group of Scottish songs 
ranging in mood from the beloved Loch 
Lomond and one of Robert Burns’ romantic 
verses, My Love is Like a Red, Red Rose 
to the martial Scotland the Brave. McKel- 
lar’s voice and delivery seem somewhat 
more suited to the musical comedy than 
to the folk idiom, and this impression is 
strengthened here by the popular-style 
orchestral accompaniments. To be sure, 
this is less a criticism than a comment. 
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The Spoken Word 


E\ 


Of many things, but 


‘ANS, 


spoken 


mostly Bergen Evans 


By LAWRENCE 


BERGEN: Of Many Things; 
read by the author. 
Spoken Word set A-2, four discs, $20. 


essay Ss, 





D. STEWART 


NE OF MY more vivid recollections 
O of Northwestern University is of 
University Hall 103—a cavernous room 
which provided desk space for seven 
young English instructors and frequent 
glimpses of Bergen Evans, whose office 
lay down a side chamber. In those days 
Mr. Evans was famous for: riding a motor- 
cycle to school (he detested autos), 
teaching an outrageously popular sopho- 
more course on world literature, and giving 
cynical pronunciamentos on undergraduate 
behavior which delighted the students and 
invariably made the front page of the 
school paper. (On one occasion the under- 
graduates decided to copy the Bible: one 
verse per student until the job was done. 
When the, asked Mr. Evans to suggest 
an appropr.ate recipient for their con- 
templated project, he told them—in a 
cleaned-up quotatio1—t » damp the whole 
mess in La‘se Michigan.) He was, in 
short, a controversial figure ao 1t whom 
many remarxed rudely, but freon whon I 





Constant readers will ne2l no i1tro- 
duction to Dr. Stewart. Like the subject 
of this review he is a former professor 
(U.C.L.A.) now otherwise engaged. His 
“John Scott of Amwell’, the standard 
work on this obscure figure, is published 
by the University of California Press. 


He makes his home in Beverly Hills. 
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never, myself, heard a personal attack. 

In the years that I have been away from 
Northwestern, Mr. Evans has gone on to 
startle a wider audience: he has been 
quizmaster and quiz consultant on radio 
and TV, he has conducted the presumably 
highbrow panel on current linguistics 
called The Last Word, and he has just 
published his Dictionary of Contemporary 
American Usage, done in collaboration 
with his sister. During idle moments in 
this obviously rather full life he has con- 
tinued debunking our irrational beliefs 
(his most recent: The Spoor of Spooks) 
and has sorted through enough of H. 
Allen Smith to make a Smith anthology. 
Now he has taken to another form of 
expression: the phonograph record. Some- 
times it seems there is to be no immunity 
from this man who is determined to be 
heard 

Mr. Evans has always been a great 
talker. And he both shows his humanity 
and indulges his major passion by holding 
court to every undergraduate who wants 
to gossip with him. In the old days he 
liked to wave his hand toward a sign, 
“Good Friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear’, 
which hung above his door. But it was 
not to discourage visitors. It was more 
to discourage interruptions to his own 
monologues. How wise or vain he was in 
that gesture is now for the listener to 
decide. 

The first thing that one is struck by is 
the timbre of his voice. It is nasal, 
irritating, and given to pauses and in- 
flections which at times make those of 
the younger Bette Davis sound singularly 
unimaginative. It is a voice which always 
offends my barber—who, nevertheless, 
continues to listen. Years ago Mr. Evans 
was told by speech consultants that if he 
didn't learn to speak with a different 
part of his throat his voice would give out. 
These records give us no such indication. 
Certainly it is not a mellifluous voice. 
But it is one admirably suited to its 
purpose, for it never lulls and it never 
bores. It is the voice of a man—some- 
times that of a small boy—who is enthusi- 
astic about knowledge and wishes to 
spread the disease which has eaten away 
his substance. 
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This handsome album contains sixteen 
talks which originally were broadcast 
on NBC stations throughout the country. 
They epitomize the range of Mr. Evans’ 
interests and clearly reveal his prejudices 
and point-of-view. Aware of his curreni 
interest in linguistics, we can expect evt- 
dence of them here; and indeed there are 
observations on phrase origins, folk- 
etymology, and the problems of lexico- 
graphers. Mr. Evans fancies himself a 
child of the eighteenth century (it is as 
successful and uncrippling a myth as any 
other), and several of these discourses 
record his passionate admiration for Dr. 
Johnson, for Pope (‘‘the most brilliant 
artist in words that the English language 
has ever produced’), and for Swift— 
whose Tale of a Tub he calls ‘perhaps the 
most brilliant book in the English lang- 
uage”’. None of these judgments should 
alarm or even surprise anyone. 

The only surprise in the substance of 
these conversations is their rather con- 
servative approach to literature. Mr. 
Evans is a liberal in linguistics; but he is 
not devoted to the literature of his con- 
temporaries. The only living critics he 
here refers to are Clifton Fadiman and 
Edmund Wilson (the Gadfly and the 
Grand Old Man), and this gives us much 
to brood on. The only heresy he commits 
is a reasonable defense of Sinclair Lewis; 
and that deviation is explained by Mr. 
Evans’ abiding fascination with the ironic 
and the comic. He loves literature that 
is wise and droll. He loves Chaucer and 
Shakespeare and Twain; he_ respects 
Machiavelli. He cherishes most those 
people who have loved life but have not 
been taken in by it. 

The records are filled with humorous 
anecdotes—the minutiae of loftier lives 
all told here to adorn his tale. They 
crackle with his jokes and enthusiasms. 
His detractors have been known to say 
that behind the voice of the man can be 
heard the snipping of scissors and the 
splashing of paste. And indeed at times 
these do sound like Elegant Extracts, 
Trimmed from the Dust Wrappers of 
Books. Some of the biographical accounts 
are rather tiredly done, as though Mr. 
Evans had been through these lectures 
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too many times before; it is the dilemma 
few teachers have solved successfully. 

Mr. Evans is aware of life's perplexities, 
and he believes that literature can reveal 
to us reality. But he is no overt moralist. 
He has lived well, read widely, known the 


world, becom2 a civilized man. As he 
says of Chaucer in one of these discourses, 
“there is nd one whose voice we need more 
to listen to than that of a civilized man”. 
This admirable album gives us precisely 
that opportunity. 





Books not for reading...at 16 r.p.m. 


MONG SPOKEN records there is 
A probably no greater bargain than 
the albums issued by Audio Books. In 
colorful, handy, quarto-size volumes they 
have now brought out three additions to 
their library, two of which are of unusual 
(For $1.95 Audio supplies a 
simple speed-reducing adapter for ordinary 


interest. 


LP phonographs. ) 
Vv 
KIPLING: Just So Stories; read by Gene 
Lockhart. Audio Book set C-308, five 
16 r.p.m. discs, $5.95. 
A THOSE of us who had affection for the 
late Gene Lockhart will especially like 
these. And those of us who want to see 
why Edmund Wilson thinks Kipling an 
undeservedly-neglected writer might give 
Lock- 
hart’s voice is that of grandfather, reading 
with amused good will and exuding the 
warmth of his 
that A fine actor, Lockhart 
here mimicked the animals and gave each 
a personality. 


the Just So Stories closer attention. 


own benevolence in all 


he recites. 


By the use of pauses and 
sighs he also created a role for himself as 
teller of these tales and made them better 
listening than reading. 


. 

The Audio Book of Great Essays; 
rrad by Marvin Miller. Audio Book 
set GL-608, eight 16 r.p.m. dises, 
$8.95. 


AHERE are forty-one essays by thirty- 
six writers from Marcus Aurelius to G. K. 
Chesterton, with the majority drawn from 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
\lthough most of the selections are com- 
plete, the foreign quotations have been 
put into English and some obscure words 
have been replaced with today’s synonyms. 
How to do all this and not alter the feeling 
of the original work is a dilemma which 


November, 1957 


has baffled the album's editor; and al- 
though Bacon is sometimes made easier 
to comprehend on first hearing, some of 
Mr. 


Miller obviously believes that an essay, 


his obsolescences remain unclarified. 


by its nature, is a serious thing; he reads 

pontifically and, alas, oleaginously. Re- 

sult? All of these essays are converted 
into sermons. Lamb has lost his humor, 

Swift his corrosive irony. It is a dreary 

collection, although it need not have been. 

* 

CRANE: The Red Badge of Courage; read 
by Robert Ryan. Audio Book set 
€-L-609, six 16 r.p.m. discs, $6.95. 

ATHOSE of us who think that spoken 

tcoids of books are unnecessary except 

or children and the blind 
in this camp myself come- 

uppance with this which is a 

superb example of what hearing a book 

can do for 
pressions of it. 


-and I am often 
get 
album, 


our 


one’s reactions to and im- 
The Red Badge of Courage 
has been a favorite novel of most of us, 
even when it has weathered both an 
M-G-M screening and a frigid account 
But 
it is difficult to appreciate the fine imagery, 
the careful phrasing, the excellent writing 
in Crane’s book until it is heard. Robert 
Ryan's crisp, and_ slightly 
crackling voice is the precise instrument 
to sound the nuances in Crane’s prose. 


by Lillian Ross of that same filming. 


unaffected, 


He does not take exaggeratedly different 
voices for of his characters; he 
reads quietly, and the listener is never 


each 
embarrassed. We are not even aware of 
Ryan as Ryan; for his voice becomes that 
of Stephen Crane and gives this already 
excellent still better expression. 
It is to be hoped that Audio Books realize 
what a find they have in this outstanding 
—L.S. 


novel 


interpreter. 
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Record Reviews 


HERE IS IN SOULS a sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 


Bach on the Biggest: Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor; Wachet Auf!; 
In Dulci Jubilo; Toccata, Adagio and 
Fugue in C; Robert Elmore (organ). 
Mercury MG-50127, $3.98. 

ALET’'S get one thing clear in the be- 

ginning—musically speaking, this is surely 

one of the worst Bach recordings ever 
produced \rtistically valid  perform- 
ances on an instrument of this size are, of 
course, completely impossible. In short, 

Bach has no business “on the biggest’. 

lurn to Walcha (Decca Archive) or 

Heiller (Epic) if you want music. How- 

ever, if you're after purely fantastic 

sounds, this is IT! When Mercury says 

“Biggest”, they're not joking, believe 

me. The notes begin by giving us the 

specs on the gargantuan Wanamaker or- 
2 stops, 18,000 
pipes, 375,000 pounds in weight, 120,000 


gan in Philadelphia: 23 


feet of lumber, and a total occupied space 
of 118,602 feet. But that one is a puny 
suckling beside this Frankenstein—the 
\uditorium Organ at the Atlantic City 
Convention Hall. It growls, groans, roars, 
spits, rumbles, and will no doubt blow 
more than one speaker out of its housing. 
\las, poor Bach! If he were only here to 
defend himself! I might as well give you 
the statistics on this blockbuster. The 
execution takes place on 1,250 stops, 
33,000 speaking pipes, (the largest utiliz- 
ing a 785-year-old Oregon fir tree and 
vibrating at 8 c.p.s.), 225,000 feet of 
lumber, with motors totaling 395 h.p. 
Mercury's engineers do a fine job, con- 


sidering. —D.H.M. 


9? 


—William Cowper 


J. S. BACH: Cantata 208—Sheep may 
safely graze, St. Mfutthew Passion—Break 
in grief; Cantata 147—Jesu, joy of 
man's desiring; If thou be near; HAN- 
DEL: ‘ Radamisto’’—Geds all powerful; 
“Semele’’—O sleep! why dost thou leave 
me?; “‘Messiah’’"—He shall feed His 
flock; I know that my Redeemer liveth; 
Praise ye the Lord (arr. Woodgate); 
Kirsten Flagstad (soprano) with Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Sir Adrian Boult. London LL-1641, 
$3.98. 

ATHIS program is done in English and 

accompanied by a far larger and more 

elaborate orchestra than the composers 
ever knew. And the singing too is much 
of it is heavy and uninspired. He shall 
feed His flock, with Flagstad singing both 
the contralto and the soprano sections, is 
fast and unfeeling. J know that my Re- 
deemer liveth is sung positively, which is 
certainly defensible, yet one misses the 
mystic quality it has at its best. Even 
the Arioso, or Dank sei dir, with which 
the program closes—a good piece, but of 
doubtful authenticity 
dressed up for the occasion, and somehow 


—P.L.M. 


is considerably 


it doesn’t come off. 
. 

J. S. BACH: Clavier Concertos Nos. 1 in 
D minor (S. 1052) and 5 in F minor 
(S. 1056); Toccata and Fugue in C 
minor (S.911); Jean Casadesus (piano), 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra con- 
ducted by André Vandernoot. Angel 
45003, $.3.98 (Library Series). 

(No. 1) 
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Victor LM-1974 
/ ; Unicorn 1039 
unemotional playing is what 


Landowska 


Foss 
ACOOL, 
characterizes these performances by the 
talented thirt-year-old son of Robert and 
Gaby 


clarity, 


Casadesus. There is plenty of 
but little warmth or variety of 
expression. The D minor Concerto par- 
ticularly suffers from a dryness which is the 
inevitable result. The antithesis may be 


heard in the poorly recorded but tre- 
rendi- 


that concerto by Wanda Lan- 


mendously powerful late-thirties 
tion of 
dowska; or, if a piano version is preferred, 
the Edwin Fischer performances (of Nos. 
1, 4, 


earlier. 


ind 5), which date from even a little 
rhe latter, originally on 78 r.p.m. 
of course, were issued on LP only in 
France; it would be good to have them 
available here again. Hearing either of 


those performers, the listener is immedi- 


ately aware of the personalities behind the 
music. In this new Angel recording the 
readings lack conviction, the orchestral 
playing is merely routine, and the rather 
metronomic with 
exceptions, is not inspiring. 


execution, very few 
The sound is 
generally good. —I.K. 
* 


J. S. BACH: The Musical Offering 
(‘Das Musikalische Opfer’’) (Orchestral 
Arrangement by Igor Markevitch) ; Denise 
Gouarne (harpsichord); Henri Bronsch- 
wak Neilz (cello); 
Fernand Dufrene (flute); Orchestre 
National de la Radiodiffusion Fran- 
caise conducted by Igor Markevitch. 
Angel 45005, $3.98 (Library Series). 

ATHOUGH scholars may be moved by 

the significant quality and amazing possi- 

bilities of Bach's 


(violin); Jacques 


“master offering’, 





J. S. BACH: 


Concerto for Two Violins in 


D minor; Sonata No. 6 (violin and 
piano SARASATE: Navarra (two 
violins and piano); HINDEMITH: 
Sonata for Violin and Piano, Op. 
11, No. 1; David and Igor Oistrakh 
(violins) with an orchestra conducted 


by Rudolf 


with 


the 


Yampolsky 


Oistrakhs 

(piano); 
David Oistrakh with Yampolsky, re- 
Monitor MC-2009, $4.98. 
All seems to me that the Concerto for 
two violins, like the Sixth Brandenburg 
Concerto with two solo violas, poses a re- 
even the 
the celebrated Oistrakhs has 
solved. 


Barshai; 
Vladimir 


spectively. 


cording problem which not 
presence ol 
entirely The trouble, if you can 
call it that, is a double-header: first, the 


solo instruments play contrapuntally most 


Prince Igor’’ and “King David’’ at chess 
_ RR TES gah 





of the time, and secondly, they are two 
of a kind, with the only differences in 
tone arising from the techniques of the 
the par- 
individual in- 
This is all very well in live 


players themselves and from 


ticular qualities of their 
struments. 

performance—in fact, the delicacy of the 
situation is the thing that holds the ear 
so tantalizingly. But in recording, the 
clarity of the contrapuntal lines is apt to 
vanish, the dovetailing of the two violins 
becomes blurred, the magic three-di- 
mensional quality faces into a pattern 
of sound which is beautiful in design but 
lacking in depth. We perceive the fabric 
as a whole, but not the lines of color 
which make it up, and they are half the 
beauty of it. Perhaps the answer to this 
The 


Sarasate Navarra fares better (it would, 


problem is to be found in stereo. 


incidentally, bring the house down as an 
encore piece) because the violins are al- 
most consistently in parallel thirds or 
sixths, and independence of line is not 
The Oistrakhs do it proud, 
The Bach Sonata No. 6 is given a 
forthright presentation. The Hindemith 
Sonata’s abundance of melody make it a 
grateful piece to the ear and to the vio- 
linist, and Oistrakh and Yampolsky treat 
the work with 
tenderness. 


called for. 


too. 


appropriate vigor and 


—S.F. 


A fine omnibus. 
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aural possession demands the translation 
of the better part of the Opfer into in- 
strumental means, unless one has the rare 
talent of an inner ear that reads and hears 
minus sound. The greater part of The 
Musical Offering and the complete Art 
Fugue exist(ed) in polyphonic severity; 
both required art to become reality. 
And it is thus that yesterday becomes the 
present. And thereby a problem, for 
the richness of an arrangement can be 
unorthodox and what is needed in this 
case is plastic orthodoxy. Markevitch is 
not the first to try his hand at Das Musik- 
alische Opfer; even old Czerny had a go 
at the enigmatic canons et al. But the 
resourcefulness of the young man is a 
matter of admiration. There is no doubt 
that this chap is a rarity of the podium 
elite—not only a conductor, but a com- 
poser of repute, and above all a learned 
man. Practically every conductor has 
made transcriptions (a source of addi- 
tional revenue and spotlighting), but 
confusion exists in their minds (and those 
of their audiences) as to the words 
attitude and aptitude. Markevitch re- 
stricts himself to the string body of the 
orchestra, a quartet of winds, and a harp- 
sichord. There are no pudgy doublings 
and triplings; the lines are not over- 
compounded. The result is one of the 
best conceptions of Bach's gigantic opus 
in existence; the performance is worthy 
of everyone's attention. Give no atten- 
tion, however, to the incorrect titling of 
part two of the work. This is Marke- 
vitch’s diagnosis and not Bach's prog- 


nosis. —A.C. 
= 


BARTOK: Violin Concerto; Yehudi 
Menuhin (violin) with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. Mercury MG- 
50140, $3.98. (See tape reviews.) 


* 

BARTOK: The Complete String Quar- 
tets; Parrenin Quartet. Westminster 
XWN-18531/3, $3.98 each. 

Juilliard Columbia ML-4278/80 

Vegh : Angel 35240/2 

ATHE Parrenin recording was eagerly 

awaited; their performance of three tech- 

nically crucifying contemporary quartets 
last season at the New York Public 

Library was little short of fantastic. And 
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yet, like a fugitive phrase I call to mind 
in Bacon's writings, they approach the 
Bartok quartets with “soft incoherence”. 

Bartok represents one of the most 
cogent, creative minds of all time. No 
better example exists of theamalgamation 
of classical dictation, national identifica- 
tion, together with unceasing maturation. 
Regardless of the fantasy and the fan- 
tastic colors that stream in andaround his 
music the logic is minutely telescopic. 
The sonorous discoveries of the composer 
are as correct in their place as the snarling 
sound employed by Beethoven in_ his 
Op. 131. All the working material—har- 
mony, counterpoint, melody, rhythm, 
and color—is the direct attitude of an 
antiromantic, a classic product of national- 
contemporary scholarship. This is under- 
stood by the Juilliard and Vegh foursomes. 

The Parennins separate the strands, per- 
forming the music with indifference 
(almost) to the organic matters of the 
total architecture of the works. 

The Vegh Quartet plays their Hungarian 
colleague’s music to perfection. The 
Juilliard group sounds with a decided 
difference, but only because they recognize 
the points of debate and then reason them 
with precise arguments. Study and 
understanding has made them religious 
disciples of the composer. They respect 
every tenuto, and measurement of the 
difference existing (in context) between a 
mezzo forte and a forte are made to the 
finite point. The Parrenins refuse to 
follow the minute score directions of 
Bart6k, a composer who realized that 
chance was void of creative wisdom. Cre- 
scendi and the reverse, and sudden ejacu- 
lative dynamics too, are passed by with a 
type of refining thesaurus that fuses out 
the electrical quality of the scores. One 
simple example: Glissandi are numerous 
in Barték’s quartets. These signify a 
type of horizontal, rather than a vertical 
depiction of a friction combination. They 
should not be performed other than like 
glides, but the tonal kite must not fly 
loose; it must be considered and related 
to the essence of the Bartédk musical 
centrosphere. Both the Juilliard and 
Vegh groups are successful with this 
single aspect of the music; with them the 
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NEW RECORD RELEASES: — 


BARBER Symphony No. 1; Overture to 
“The School for Scandal”; Adagio for 
Strings; Essay for Orchestra, Eastman- 
Rochester Orchestra, Hanson. MG50148 


OFFENBACH Gaite Parisienne; 
STRAUSS Graduation Ball, Minneapo- 
lis Orchestra, Dorati. MG50152 


ROSSINI OVERTURES. La Gazza 
Ladra; La Scala Di Seta; La Ceneren- 
tola; Barber of Seville; L’Italiana in 
Algeri; Il Signor Bruschino. Minneapo- 
lis Orchestra, Dorati. MG50139 
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HANSON Song of Democracy; Elegy; 
LANE Four Songs, Eastman-Rochester 
Orchestra, Eastman School of Music 
Chorus, Hanson. MG50150 


MENDELSSOHN Symphony No. 3 in A 
Minor (“Scotch”) ; Fingal’s Cave Over- 
ture. London Symphony, Dorati. 
MG50123 


SCHUMANN Symphony No. 3 in E-Flat 
(“Rhenish”). Detroit Orchestra, Paray. 
MG50133 


inspired performances, flawless 


recording technique... 


LIVING PRESENCE 


is the measure of perfection 





NEW STEREOPHONIC TAPE RELEASES: 


DEBUSSY Prelude to “The Afternoon 
of a Faun”; Iberia. Detroit Orchestra, 
Paray. MBS 5-8 


GERSHWIN Concerto in F. Eugene List, 


Pianist. Eastman-Rochester Orchestra, 
Hanson. MDS 5-9 


BARTOK Violin Concerto. Yehudi Men- 
uhin, Violinist. Minneapolis Orchestra, 
Dorati. MFS 5-10 


ELGAR Enigma Variations. Halle Or- 
chestra, Sir John Barbirolli. MCS 5-12 








HIGH FIDELITY 


OLYMPIAN 


LIVING PRESENCE 




















glissandi do not poke out incorrectly. 
Only the subtle corollary of freedom of 
personal participation spells the distinction 
between the two earlier recordings. The 
Americans perform in a diagnostic manner; 
the Hungarians are more exploratory. 
The Parrenins do not go beyond knowing 
all the notes. 

An improvisational check on timing is 
interesting. The Vegh foursome tend to 
slower over-all tempi; the Parennins 
fluctuate and pace their accelerandi rather 
badly. 

First prize for engineering goes to Angel; 
the sound of the Vegh records has nary 
a flaw, whereas the Columbia discs have 
some imbalance. In the Westminster 
set the coagulation is difficult to under- 
stand; without clarity the scamper and 
mystery of the muted movement in the 
Fourth Quartet becomes a_ pigmental 
blur, and similarly some of the pizzicati 
in the same work emerge similar instead 
of varied as they are supposed to be. 

\bjuration seems to guide the West- 
minster set, for the liner notes of John 
Downey serve no one with their scholastic 
patisserie Angel, on the other hand, 
serves up a full chapter from Halsey 
Stevens’ ‘“‘The Life and Music of Béla 
Bartok”. 


an unsigned compendium, mainly drawn 


The Juilliard annotations are 


from program notes that I know were 
written by the talented Milton Babbitt. 
A.C. 

. 

BEETHOVEN: Tie Creatures of Pro- 
metheus, Op. 43; The Hague Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Will- 
em van Otterloo. Epic LC-3366, $3.98. 

ABEETHOVEN'S creative writing for 

the theater reached its peak with “Fi- 

delio”. is success in opera was quali- 
fied, however, when compared to the 
quantity and quality of his achievement 
in less programmatic and more absolute 
forms of composition. As a ballet com- 

poser his skill was decidedly limited by a 

basic lack of understanding of movement. 

You might say that his dance music 

was too square or vertical for so flexible 

a pattern of phrase and line; its language 

was complete unto itself. Consequently, 

the early Ritter ballet met with less than 
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acclaim, and Prometheus fared little 
better. In subject matter, this was the 
age of classicism (women were not yet 


permitted on Roman stages, men being 
obliged to assume feminine roles), in 
which the balletic gods and goddesses trod 
the boards (superseding the nymphs and 
shepherds brought to vogue by Louis 
XIV, and preceding both the romantic 
sylphs and the supernatural figures 
favored by the Russians). Unhappy end- 
ings were virtually unknown. Nor does 
Prometheus upset any traditions. The 
orchestration, however, is not without 
its novelties, including a harp, which 
Beethoven never again incorporated into 
his scoring, and also a bassoon solo, rarely 
encountered in those days. Van Otterloo 
handles the music with loving care. He 
has a firm understanding of the stylistic 
problems, and the means to solve them. 
Where Beethoven relies upon the stage 
action as an adjunct to audience atten- 
tion, the conductor intelligently keeps 
things moving briskly along. (He also 
skips all the repeats.) A  worth-while 
release, W ell recorded. A.K. 
7 
BEETHOVEN: Sepiet in E flat, Op. 20; 
Chamber Music Ensemble of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Decca DL- 
9934, $3.98. 
ATAKEN up, as we are apt to be, with 
the strong, bold presence of the Op. 18 
quartets, we are inclined to react with a 
sort of injured dignity upon confronting 
the Op. 20 Septet—a work which, if not 
specifically intended to keep the pot 
bo‘ling, at least does nothing to put out 
the fire. It seems a wry fact that it was 
one of PReethoven’s most popular pieces 
during his lifetime, ‘‘wry’’ not because it 
hasn't a kind of irresistible charm, but 
because it overshadowed in the minds of 
many of his contemporaries a number of 





more substantial wor'ss. Today, once 
we have repaired our dignity and regained 
our balance, the Septet pleases us still. 
The first movement's punctilious curtsving 
to convention—it arrives at cadences at all 
the proper places, and moves from key to 
key as a Jane Austen heroine might make 
the rounds during a week in the country— 

- — -—— (Continued on page 98) 
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From Hollywood, big-league Beethoven 


BEETHOVEN: The Late Quartets as 
played at the 1957 Edinburgh Interna- 


tional Festival; The Hollywood String 


Quartet. Capitol set Per-8394, five 
discs, $19.90. 
ATHE performance of these six works 


marked the Hollywood String Quartet’s 


initial European appearance, and cer- 


tainly no more auspicious showcase could 


be imagined. Unknown to the major 


concert halls of the east and midwest, 


the Californians now have a_ half-dozen 


albums to their credit. These are well- 
wrought recordings, mainly drawn from 
Doh- 


Thus, 


nationalistic composers (Borodin, 


nanyi, Smetana, for example). 
the release of this set is in a sense a debut. 
\fter listening to it one must conclude, 
if he had not before, that the Hollywooders 
are big-league. Not that these three men 
and one woman do not get burnt several 
times. Moreover, they are not to blame 
for some gummy balances or overhang, 
quasi-echoes after cadential chords es- 
his 


problems presented by the late quartets 


pecially. reviewer respects the 


of Beethoven. Compared to them, even 
the most pyrotechnical display is like 


a playtoy. A thousand subtleties are 


found in the works, and performers are 


faced with psychological media in the 
voice leadings, tempo shifts, and com- 
pletely new use of so-called “textual 
sonata form”. The performance of Op. 


27 is excellent; the four voices move 
control, 
and music is made without seeming tech- 
In Op. 130 and 131 there is a 


questionable 


constantly under a stream of 
nique. 
consideration of defining 
the differences between minutely stated 
dynamics. In this instance one wonders 
whether the second violinist plays with 
weaker tone, whether his instrument does 
not balance the others, or whether this 
question should be answered by the re- 
cording engineer. Aside from a scamper- 
ing tempo in the second movement of Op. 
135, where the pillow-fighting horseplay 
of the music is just too fast for a pace of 
streaked lightning, the Hollywood group 
plays this last quartet and Op. 132 with 
undistorted cognition. The only reserva- 
tion I have is in regard to the symphonic 
essay Beethoven composed in fugal style. 
This Op. 133 uses all types of fugal tech- 
niques, but achieves no 
The 
this gigantic 
work, of counterpoint ruthlessly shaken 
out of its shell has struck many a quartet 


paradoxically 
semblance of ordinary fugal form. 


formal disembodiment of 


team with denial. The performance is too 
tenacious, too pinched in textural quality. 
In short, the Hollywood foursome has not 
acquired the Grosse Fuge; it has acquired 
them. But this is not to their discredit. 


In time (based on their insight into the 


other works) they will possess even this 


“A.C. 


Beethoven as their own. 
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has a totally relaxing effect. The slow 
movement goes a step farther, for the 
clarinet-borne melody has something to 
say; and by the time the Minuet and Trio 
arrive we are in no mood to quarrel. 
There are, throughout, passages to warm 
the heart of any French horn player, to 
say nothing of the woodwind men, and the 
Berlin Philharmonic musicians do well by 
all of them. The violinist, who is in the 
most exposed position of all, passes a pre- 
carious moment or two, but on the whole 
the performance is first-rate. Good sound. 
—S.F. 
a 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3 in E 
flat, Op. 55 (“Eroica’’); Cleveland Or- 
chestra conducted by George Szell. 

Epic LL-3385, $3.98. 
Toscanini, N.B.C. RCA Victor LM-1042 
Walter, N. Y. Phil. Columbia ML-4228 
AONE of the qualities contributing to the 
greatness of Toscanini’s Eroica was his 
meticulous attention to the details of dy- 
namics and phrasing. This feature helped 
to make a performance to which all others 
have had to stand comparison. Although 
Szell’s conception is well integrated and 
beautifully played, it is principally his 
stinting definitions of the carefully marked 
dynamic gradations, and of the accents 
producing the necessary contrasts, that 
qualify his presentation of this work. 
Success is further hampered by a curious 
way of ritarding at phrase endings (first 
movement, bars 275-279; second move- 
ment, bars 68,210, 237, final bars; fourth 
movement, bars 344-348), and by the 
heavy consistency of the ensemble, par- 
ticularly in the third movement. Epic's 


sound is on the reverberant side, with not 
the best balance between woodwinds and 
—A.K. 


strings. 
s 


BELLINI: ‘Za Sonnambula"; Maria 
Meneghini Callas (Amina); Eugenia 
Ratti (Lisa); Fiorenza Cossotto (Te- 
resa); Nicola Monti (Elvino); Franco 
Ricciardi (Notary); Nicola Zaccaria 
(Count Rodolfo); Giuseppe Morresi 
(Alessio); Orchestra and Chorus of La 
Scala, Milan, conducted by Antonino 
Votto; Norbeto Mola (chorus master). 
Angel set 3568 (three discs, five sides), 
$14.94 or $9.94, 

AONE thing we are apt to forget in our 

admiration for what Bellini did with so 

limited means in ‘‘Norma"’, his acknowl- 
edged masterpiece, is that this work is 
only one manifestation of his genius. 

For a man of no more highly developed 

a musical technique to have created three 

such heroines as Norma, Elvira in “ Puri- 

tani’ and Amina in “Sonnambula”’ is in 
itself no small thing, for these characters 
are poles apart. Norma, the Druid priest- 
ess, is a tragic figure in the classic tradi- 
tion; Elvira is unmistakably an aristocrat, 
while the fragile Amina could exist only 
in a village. Angel’s handsomely illus- 
trated introduction and libretto accom- 
panying this set has portraits of three 

Aminas side by side—Malibran, Pasta 

(who created the role), and Callas. The 

last-named is credited in the notes with 

restoring the opera to our modern stage. 

Certainly in her versatility Callas is unique 

among the singers of today. Who else 

could so much as attempt all three of the 
great Bellini heroines? And it must be 
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“a real collector's item’’ . . . CRI-114 


HENRY COWELL: 
PERSIAN SET 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
CONDUCTING 


“*Stokowski and his orchestra perform the long 
lines of the slow movements with a classic 
quality, in the very best oriental sense. This 
is a real collector's item . . . Without resorting 
devices, Cowell has 


achieved a remarkable amount of variety and 


to western harmonic 


Stokowski has a keen appreciation for 
this sort of thing. .. As the melodies spin out 


color. 


with beautifully varied repetitions they suggest 
somewhat the spirit of the stylized Persian 
miniature.” 


Oliver Daniel, The Saturday Review 


LOU HARRISON: SUITE 
FOR VIOLIN, PIANO, AND 
SMALL ORCHESTRA 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
CONDUCTING 


‘Lou Harrison's Suite . . . provides a singularly 
handsome demonstration of the fusion of fairly 
traditional melodic 
rhythmic, and sonic concepts that are new, 
at least to the west. 


elements with formal, 
Harrison uses rich delicate 
percussive sonorities, with rhythmic and formal 
concepts borrowed from India . . . The music 
has a great clarity and freshness about it, and 
one is more aware of the personality of the 
composer than the originality of the means.” 


Robert Evett, The New Republic 


Composers Recordings, Tne. 


2121 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 





conceded that this latest achievement is 
a triumph in its way. Yet Callas seems 
less at home here than in either “Norma” 
or “Puritant’. She is in excellent voice 
in this recording; to me her singing is 
often of haunting quality and beautiful 
line. If here and there a high tone fails to 
match the rest of her voice, this is hardly 
fatal. That the floridity of Bellini’s vocal 
writing this more for- 
midable for her than it should is a part of 
the story. The great Aminas of the past, 
I feel safe to say, not only tossed off the 
music with but sug- 
gested unsophisticated girlishness by the 
very 


in score seems 


consummate ease, 


tones of their voices. In a word, I 
am afraid Callas does not have the true 
\mina voice. Monti as Elvino meets the 
various challenges of his role manfully 
enough, but his is a rather thin voice and 
he is called upon occasionally to sing at 
the top of it. Zaccaria as Count Rodolfo 


eals a big rich tone and sings very 
well 


rey 


If one notes that his big aria sounds 


more like an aria than a meditation, I 


ss ; 
think one puts a finger on an over-all 


November, 19057 


weakness of the set, for the singers are too 
much with us, at times too close for the 
delicacy and grace the music demands. 
All in all, then, I find this a less satis- 
factory ‘““Sonnambula” than the now with- 
drawn Cetra 
obviously past her best days when the 
recording was made, and she failed to 
bring off the final Ah, non giunge with the 
of a Sembrich 
Galli-Curci, but she could be melting in an 


set. Pagliughi was quite 


ease Tetrazzini, a or a 
ingenuous way when it came to Ah, non 
credea and thereby move us as Callas is 
not Tagliavini, the Cetra 
Elvino, was a natural for the role, though 


able to do. 

he made a more lachrymose hero than one 

might have wished, and Siepi was a rich- 

voiced Count, though certainly no more so 

than Zaccaria. —P.L.M. 

+ 

BOCCHERINI: Quintets: Op. 18, No. 1, 
in C minor; Op. 13, No. 3, in F; Quin- 
tetto Angel 45009, $3.98 
(Library Series). 

AIT will be some while before most of 

us catch up with the entire set of Boccher- 


Boccherini. 
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ini’s string quintets—113 strong—but in 





















































the meantime we are kept going by tanta- 
lizing demonstrations of what this long- 
overlooked composer was up to during 
his prolific sixty-two years. This record, 
the fourth of Angel's proposed six, pre- 
sents two works written rather early in 
the series, to judge by their opus numbers 
(which are Boccherini’s own, not those of 
his various publishers). It is therefore 
understandable that they are perhaps 
slightly less noteworthy than several 
of the later opuses performed by the 
Quintetto Boccherini on previous releases. 
One does not find here, for example, the 
brooding thoughtfulness of the Grave in 
D minor, Op. 41, or the sharpened atten- 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 
3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United 
States Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE 
OW NERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF 
The American Record Guide 
published monthly at New York 1, N. Y. for 
October 1, 1957. 
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tion to part-writing shown in Op. 41, No. 
2. But one does find a slow movement 
of the sort one writer has described as 
“bathed in the melancholy glow of fading 
sunshine” (this in Op. 13, No. 3); and 
one finds also a finale (in Op. 18, No. 1) 
with an urgency which once would have 
been thought atypical of Boccherini, and 
which now bears out the growing con- 
viction that he was capable of more than 
he has been given credit for. The Quin- 
tetto plays with its customary polish and 
precision, and is well recorded. —S.F. 
7 
BRAHMS: Six Pieces, Op. 118; Ca- 
priccio in B minor; Op. 76, No. 2; 
Intermezzo in E flat, Op. 117, No. 1; 
Rhapsody in B minor, Op. 79, No. 1; 
Intermezzo in E, Op. 116, No. 6; Inter- 
mezzo in E minor, Op. 119, No., 2; 
Intermezzo in C, Op. 119, No. 3; Wil- 
helm Backhaus (piano). London LL- 
1637, $3.98. 
ATHE somber sonorities of Brahms’ 
later prose for the piano provide a fitting 
text for the nature art of Backhaus. 
Few pianists would dare to attempt to 
sustain the thematic line of the second 
Intermezzo of Op. 118 or the G minor 
Ballade at such measured paces. How- 
ever, the eloquent septuagenarian’s com- 
plete musical understanding and subtle 
way of phrasing lend conviction to per- 
formances that in lesser hands would 
have deteriorated. Comprehension here 
is not limited to the higher opus numbers, 
for the virile presentation of the B minor 
Rhapsody might well be considered a 
paragon of style to future interpreters. 
Despite the suggested RIAA curve, I 
found that the best results were obtained 
by an LP (top), AES (bottom) combina- 
tion with a bass boost. The album is well 
recorded. -A.K. 
o 
BRAHMS: Capricci and Intermezzi, Op. 
76, Nos. 1-8; Fantasias, Op. 116, Nos. 
1-7; Daniel Wayenberg (piano). Lon- 
don/ Ducretet-Thomson DTL-93059, 


$3.98. 
Gieseking Angel 35028 
Kempf... London LL-95960 


ABOTH opera are complete on this disc. 
There is no doubt about it—Wayenberg 
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why did Alfred 
Wallenstein 


choose H. H. Scott 
high fidelity for 
his own home? 


Noted conductor Alfred Wallenstein 
listens to his H. H. Scott 

FM Tuner and Preamplifier 

in his Park Avenue apartment. 





The quality of sound is important to the true musician. Mr. Wallenstein obtains 
the quality of sound his trained ear requires with his H. H. Scott FM Tuner. 
If you, too, are pursuing the ultimate in 


quality ... listen to H. H. Scott components 


at your dealer. 


Learn all about hi fi. Write for our FREE 


hi nh yuide, G-L1. 





H.H. SCOTT, INC, -- 111 POWDERMILL ROAD, MAYNARD, MASS. EXPORT DEPT: TELESCO INTERNATIONAL CORP. 36 W. 40TH ST.,N.Y.C. ¢ 


has his own ideas concerning the inter- 
pretation of Brahms. But then, find any 
two who agree on how to play these pieces! 
Gieseking is rather objective and a bit 
insecure technically. Kempff is warm, 
intimate, and very solid. Rubinstein, in 
pieces from Op. 76, is masculine and won- 
derfully dramatic. Wayenberg, though 
far from eccentric, is original and_per- 
sonal, and his playing suggests a ma- 
turity well beyond his years. He is warm, 
but never muddy or heavy. He has tech- 
niqve to spare, but it is used with taste 
lor expressive purposes, and not for dis- 
play. Although he does not yet have the 
magnificence of conception which Rubin- 
stein brings to Brahms, he is certainly a 
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talent to be reckoned with. The re- 

cording is slightly deficient on highs, but 

a treble boost will compensate very 

nicely. D.H.M. 

. 

BRAHMS: Sonata No. 2 in A, Op. 100; 
Sonata No. 3 in D Minor, Op. 108; 
Mischa Elman (violin), Joseph Seiger 
(piano); London LL- 1630, $3.98. 

THE SAME: Ruggiero Ricci (violin), 
Julius Katchen (piano); London LL- 
1569, $3.98. 

Stern, Zakin Columbia SL-202 

ATHAT we are offered not one but two 

releases of the same sonatas by the 

same company (one that is primarily in- 
terested in matters orchestral and operatic) 
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is indeed a healthy sign for chamber 


music. Despite London's good inten- 
tions, however, only one of the perform- 
ances can be taken seriously. Aside from 
the opening movement of the A Major, 
which lacks a unity of concept, both 
of the younger artists (Ricci and Katchen) 
display an impressive understanding of 
this literature, and the ability to handle 
the intricate problems of technique, 
weight, color and texture with finesse and 
astute interpretative insight. If the 
maturity and ensemble displayed by Stern 
and Zakin are not yet theirs, they are 
nevertheless well on the way. Elman’s 
consistently slower tempi, particularly 
in passages of virtuosic demand, his 
slips in technique and pitch, the lack of 
definable pitch when the going is fast or 
when projecting a sustained note of 
piano or lesser dynamics, and the obvious 
scramble to play all the notes at approxi- 
mately their rhythmic values—all this 
seems to indicate that the bowing arm 
here no longer possesses the mastery of 
old. But these are human failings and 
forgivable as such. What I find objec- 
tionable are the tasteless methods used 





as compensation. Elman’s ingratiatingly 
sweet tone, with a texture usually em- 
ployed by instruments of lower registers, 
and also his repeated distortions of the 
melodic line, suggest a gypsy fiddler in a 
Russian tea room rather than a serious 
artist who has enjoyed stature in his time. 
The Ricci-Katchen album offers the su- 
perior sound, although London has yet to 
successfully solve the problem of pianistic 


reproduction. The cover of my copy 

erroneously refers to the Sonata No. 2 in 

“A minor’. —A.K. 
J 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 
73; Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Herbert Von Karajan. Angel 35218, 
$4.98 or $3.48. 

THE SAME: Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra conducted by Karl Béhm. 
Decca DL-9933, $3.98. 

Toscanini, N.B.C. RCA Victor LM-1731 

ABOTH performances suffer from over- 

slow tempi. Karajan’s is stylistically 

academic and often understated. There 
is little warmth and Gemiitlichkeit about 
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his interpretation, but rather a detached 
reserve toward Brahms’ melodic out- 
pouring. For his part, Béhm _ offers 
breadth but little depth in a reading of 
heavily lyric leanings. The Berliners 
play with beauty (could they do other- 
wise?), but cannot overcome the rather 
ponderous motivation from the podium. 
Angel’s sound is on the resonant side, 
Decca's ideal. —A.K. 
a 
BRITTEN: Young Person's Guide to 
the Orchestra; ELGAR: Cockaigne 
Overture, Op. 40; Philharmonic Prom- 
enade Orchestra conducted by Sir 
Adrian Boult. Westminster W-LAB 
7056, $7.50. 
ATHE compound of vaudeville, musical 
midway, and didactic counter-protest 
known as the “childrens’ concert” has 
brought to the repertory a few genuine 
pieces: from Russia the best-seller Peter 
and the Wolf (Prokofiev); from our native 
land Tubby the Tuba by George Klein- 
singer, to which can be added Don Gillis’ 
Alice in Orchestralia, and from England 
the Britten work performed here. But 
these compositions do not exist as abso- 
lutes. They were conceived with com- 
mentary. In the present instance one can 
follow the music, measure for measure, 
with the aid of an excellent concordance 
that is supplied (not a liner, but a pam- 
phlet). Still, the exact words that Eric 
Crozier wrote are not given, and it is only 
for that reason that dissatisfaction can be 
found with this version. As to the over- 
side, it is always a pleasure to have a re- 
cording of a composer’s lesser work, 
especially when such music will give 
(paradoxically) some cogent clues to the 
creative character. Elgar’s Gerontius, 
Enigma Variations, and Falstaff display 
this man as a composer of pure English 
qualities—serenity, propriety, and care- 
fully balanced workmanship. Cockaigne 
shows Elgar disdaining the cap-and-gown 
heritage which had made England a 
place of creative drought since the passing 
of Henry Purcell. Warmly romantic in 
temper, Cockaigne has the classic meticu- 
lousness of detail and the native aristo- 
cratic profile. But it also has humor, zest, 
and imagery—remarkable in those days 
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ot 


by 





of stuffy, academic, charley-horsed music 


by Stanford and Parry. —A.C. 
. 
BRUCKNER: Mass in D minor; Pa- 


tricia Brinton (soprano), Sonja Drack- 
sler (alto), William Blankenship (tenor), 
Frederick Guthrie 
Orchestra conducted by 
Adler. SPA-72, $5.95. 
AHIS three Bruckner 
wrote in Linz between the ages of 39 and 
43, just before his move to Vienna and 


the Vienna 


F. Charles 


(bass), 


mature masses 


the beginning of the long symphonic 
career which was to occupy him until his 
The first of these 
masses, never recorded till now, was com- 
posed in the summer of 1864. Though a 
work of great beauty, it has been rela- 
tively neglected in favor of the E minor, 
with its unusual orchestration for winds 
alone, and the great F minor, both pre- 
F. Charles Adler, who 
already has the only recordings of Mah- 
ler’'s Third Symphony and 
First to his credit, 


death at the age of 72. 


viously recorded. 


Bruckner’s 
another 
portant LP premiére herewith. 

Like most of Bruckner’s major com- 
positions, the D minor Mass underwent 


offers im- 


several revisions before its eventual pub- 
lication, in 1892. It is the final revision 
which Adler conducts here, with one ex- 
pedient modification which I regret to say 
has been falsified in the album-notes. The 
list of instruments given there omits the 
organ, which Bruckner into 
this score at a single significant point 
(the depiction of the entombment of 
Christ) with a solo which Adler has had 


to reorchestrate for 


introduced 


instruments. 
The omission is as regrettable as that of 
the pin-pointed organ effect in Chausson’s 
Symphony; 


wind 


like that composer Bruckner 
was not inclined to be unnecessarily ex- 
travagant, but he knew exactly what he 
wanted. 

Another extremely unfortunate cir- 
cumstance, shared with the LPs of the 
E minor and F minor, is the placing of the 
record break in the middle of the Credo, 
at the worst possible place: the dramatic 
transition between the Crucifixion and 
Resurrection, which Bruckner handled in 
a masterful and quite different manner 
in each of the three works, and which 
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Concord 
Baroque Organ Music Wins 


BILLBOARD'S 
“SPOTLIGHT ON SOUND” 


Record #4002 wins award for- 


——“‘new ranges in sound” —— 
BILLBOARD QUOTE: 


“This disc brilliantly demonstrates why 
solo organ has a particular appeal for 
owners of high fidelity equipment. The 
instrument especially as it is captured 
here, has a mighty, full resonance and wide 


variety of clearly defined voices. Sound is 
admirable throughout. New ranges in 


sound.,”’ 


BAROQUE ORGAN MUSIC. 


Robert Noehren playing the Schlicker Organ, 
Kenmore Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, New 
York. Music by: Schlick, Sweelinck, Fresco- 
baldi, De Cabezon, Scheidt, Pachelbel. 
Concord #4002. DeLuxe edition $4.98. 


At your dealer or write: 


CONCORD RECORD CORP., Bureau #30 
519 So. Fifth Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 











should on no account be interrupted. 
And once again the opening words of 
the Gloria and the Credo, which Bruckner 
left to be intoned by the officiating priest, 
are not supplied in the recorded per- 
formance, thus making grammatical non- 
sense of the liturgical text in both cases. 
It is sad to see these bad practices develop 
into fixed habits which go by the name of 
traditions. 

The performance is in the style now 
well associated with Adler’s name—solid, 
His Vienna Or- 
chestra, which SPA no longer bothers to 
call the Vienna 
capable as ever. 


spacious and thorough. 


Philharmonia, is as 
The chorus, not men- 
tioned at all on the record label or cover 
(which might lead some to conclude that 
the work is sung entirely by four soloists), 
conveys the somber and thoughtful vein 
of Adler’s approach, only a couple of high 
points lacking a little of the drama and 
also the naively passionate exuberance 
that is no less a Brucknerian character- 
The brief 
passages to sing, always in alternation with 


istic. soloists have mostly 
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the chorus, but they are an important 


ingredient in the consistently dedicated 
atmosphere of the whole project. The re- 
cording is very distinct in the bass, not 
quite so much so in the upper instru- 
mental registers; the very active violins 
might have been projected with greater 
clarity and purpose against the choral 
body at times. The composer is fonder 
of rolled pedal-points on the timpani in 
soft passages here than in later works, 
and as handled here the device imparts a 
welcome sense of devotional awe that 
catches the breath until the last wisp of 
sound has died away. Despite any handi- 
caps, this is Bruckner at his most appeal- 
ing, projected with sympathy and under- 
standing J.D. 
* 

COUPERIN, F.: L'Apothéose de Lully; 
CORRETTE: Concerto in G for Three 
Flutes and Orchestra, Op. 3, No. 6. 
Lucien Lavailotte, André Saguier, 
Georges Boo (flutes), the Hewitt Cham- 
ber Orchestra conducted by Maurice 
Hewitt. Epic LC-3383, $3.98. 

Hew'tt Vox PL-6430 


AVETERAN collectors who remember 
the past efforts of the Hewitt ensemble 
on now-disappearing Vox and Haydn 
Society records will welcome their return 
on the Epic label in a new version of the 
Couperin work they had done before for 
Vox. The Apothéoese was composed 
originally as a trio sonata for two violins 
and continuo, with woodwinds replac- 
ing the strings at certain points. This 
performance uses the expanded transcrip- 
tion by Louis Saguer for fuller ensemble. 
While this perhaps makes the piece a bit 
more approachable for the average listener 
than it is in its original chamber garb, it 
changes the music considerably. Some 
collectors may remember the old im- 
ported, original French Oiseau-Lyre rec- 
ord, long since unobtainable, with an 
even more authentic performance under 
Désormitre. The concerto by the eigh- 
teenth-century composer Michel Corrette 
is pretty vaguely introduced by the notes, 
and it is an innocuous if shallow work. 
The Hewitt group sounds much the same 
as ever, with a slightly wooden and 
muddled string sound, but with a fine 





CHOPIN: 1/2 Etudes, Op. 25; Trois 
Nouvelles Etudes; Claudio Arrau (pi- 
3 


ano). Angel 35414, $4.98 or $3.48. 
Op. 25 
Novaes Vox 7569 
Slenczynska Decca 9891 


AARRA has, with this disc, com- 
pleted his recording of the twenty-four 
Etudes I was somewhat disappointed 
with his Op. 10 set (Angel 35413) released 
last spring, particularly in recalling some 
marvelous Chopin performances which 
\rrau recorded for Parlophone before the 
war. In the first twelve Etudes of the 
previous Angel disc his playing tended 
to be dispassionate and unromantic, dry 
and_ colorless Technically his readings 
were beyond reproach, but his attitude 
towards each of the pieces struck me as 
clinical. These comments hold true onls 
partially for the Op. 25 set and the 
Trois Nouvelles Etudes Arrau’s _ per- 
formances still come dangerously close 
to being dry (this may be partially the 
fault of the very close-up piano recording 
and or the piano itself), but the playing 
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“Among the best available, yes. . .”’ 


is much superior, definitely colorful and 
quite romantic. The beautiful left hand 
study (No. 7) is extremely sensitively 
done, and others, such as the final three 
of Op. 25, are given a real tour de force 
treatment. That this second record is, to 
my mind, more enjoyable than the first 
goes without saying. Whether it might 
be considered as the ideal performance of 
these works is, however, open to con- 
jecture. Among the best available, yes, 
but the ideal performances (including Op. 
10) are still to come . Would Rubinstein 
or Horowitz accept an invitation? —I.K. 
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sense of the old French courtly style. 

Does Epic have more Hewitt in store for 

us? J.W.B. 

e 

DEBUSSY: La Mer; IBERT: Escales; 
Boston Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Charles Munch. RCA Victor LM- 
2111, $3.98. 


(La Mer 
Toscanini, NBC RCA Victor LM-1833 
Monteux, Boston RCA Victor LM-1939 
(Escales 
Rodzin N. Y. Phil Columbia RL-6629 


RCA Victor LM-9029 
AALTHOUGH performed with admirable 
clarity of orchestration and with elegant 





tone, Ibert’s exotic vignettes lack the de- 
liciously lazy and sumptuous quality so 
necessary to the opening section depicting 
Palermo, the compulsiveness of the tat- 
Tunis-Nefta, or the 


tooed rhythms of 


fiery abandon of the Valencians. Stokow- 
ski does handsomely by this music, but 
Rodzinski (whose disc is acoustically of 
yesteryear) still takes interpretative hon- 
ors. RCA Victor has encased both new 
recordings in an elaborately illustrated 
package containing quotes from the writ- 
ings of such as Rachel Carson, Herman 
Melville, and Marcel 


a love that they all shared with De- 
Comments on the Munch La Mer 


Proust on the sea 


buss) 
will be found in the tape review pages. 
\.K. 
® 
FRANCK: Sonata in A: 
Sonata No. 1 in A, Op. 13; 


FAURE: 
Mischa 


Elman (violin), Joseph Seiger (piano); 
London, LL-1628, $3.98. 
Franck 
Fuchs, Balsan Decca DL-9716 
Francescatti, Casadesus Columbia ML-4178 
(Fauré 
Fuchs, Balsam Decca DL-9716 
Frances Casadesus Columbia ML-5049 


AMUCH the 
treatments recently accorded the Brahms 
Son itas by 


same highly personalized 


these artists prevail here. 


rhe performances abound in exaggerations 


of phrasing and dynamics, insertions of 


tenuti, fermatae and slurs. Using the 
Fauré as an illustration, the fine accom- 
panist (Joseph Seiger) sets out at the 


correct tempo (Allegro molto), playing the 
With the en 


e violin, the tempo is suddenly 


music as Fauré wrote it. 


trance of tl 
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sharply reduced, the entire texture thick- 
ened, and the interpretative high jinks be- 
gun. 
both the mood and tempo revert to the 


Each time the piano enters solo, 


original as written; whenever Elman joins 
in, the reverse is true. To say that both 
performances lack a unity of approach is 
Elman's 


to understate the situation. 


rhythmic shortcomings are most notice- 
able at the outset of the fourth movement 
of the Fauré, in which he seems to be 
playing in two-four rather than the six- 
eight in which the music is written. His 
inability to deal with the technical intri- 
cacies involved becomes most apparent 
in the third movement of the Fauré and 


A.K. 


throughout the Franck. 
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| A VW allfower Blooms 


GLANVILLE-HICKS: Concerto Roman- 
tico for viola and orchestra; M. RICH- 
TER: Aria and Toccata for viola and 
string orchestra; B. WEBER: Rap- 


sodie Concertante, Op. 47 for viola and 


small orchestra; Walter Trampler (vi- 
ola) with the M-G-M Orchestra con- 
ducted by Carlos Surinach and Arthur 
Winograd. M-G-M E-3559, $3.98. 
ATHE viola’s “coming out” activities, 
and its transition from musical wal!l- 
flower to respectable popularity as a solo 
instrument, have been a long time in the 
process. The instrument has, to be sure, 
counted some distinguished admirers in 
the past, including Bach, Mozart, and 
Berlioz, but only in our time have good 
viola players come to be an accepted 
element in the musical scene. Com- 
posers such as Hindemith (himself, of 
course, a soloist of high order) and Bloch 
have been confident enough of the viola’s 
capacities and the performers’ skill to 
break into the relatively unknown terri- 
tory of viola composition, and other com- 
posers are now following their trail-marks 
with no mean success. It is news and at 
the same time an indication of the viola’s 
“arrival” that M-G-M commissioned 
three works to be written for it, all for the 
use of violist Walter Trampler (who, in 
fact, sponsored the Ben Weber work 
jointly with M-G-M). The most am- 
bitious and, to my ear, the most pleasing 
is Pezgy Glanville-Hicks’ Concerto Ro- 
manti-o. Miss Hicks know exactly what 
she is about, and her skill as an orchestra- 


Trampler: “a violist of feeling 
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tor (already demonstrated in the Etruscan 
Concerto and elsewhere) stands her in good 
stead here, where she is dealing with a solo 
instrument which must be tenderly 
handled in order not to be overwhelmed 
by the orchestra. The problem is solved 
in this work by emphasizing only the low 
strings (the cellists have a field day) and 
the woodwinds in particular; some 
telling combinations of sounds are the 
result. The work bows to the viola’s 
presence as well in its abundance of 
melody, which, in spite of its roots in the 
Phrygian and Hypodorian modes, accord- 
ing to the composer, goes hand in hand 
with harmonies suggesting, at certain 
points, strong ties to conventional ton- 
ality. The development process in the 
first movement is almost classical in con- 
cept and is, it seems to me, very well 
handled. The work as a whole is clear, 
not only in sound but in intention, and 
it should prove a valuable asset to the 
violist. Marga Richter’s Aria and Toc- 
cata is, too, a contribution. The long solo 
melody-line of the Aria displays a modal 
kinship, and the disagreement as to key 
between the viola and orchestra creates a 
well-articulated debate. The Toccata is 
effective for the most part, but sections 
of purely rhythmic-percussive hammering 
I cannot help but find disagreeable, and 
these are no exception. Weber's Rapsodie 
is, according to the composer’s notes, a 
fantasia-rondo based on a_ twelve-tone 
row, and I must say at the outset that the 
going seems to be entirely up hill. Charles 
Ives once said that music should ‘stretch 
the ears’, which is a sound _ proposi- 
tion, and on the basis of which I would 
accept without protest any given half- 
dozen measures of Weber's work, taken 
by themselves. But the question is, when 
you put all the half-dozens together, 
what have you got? If there is cohesion 
in this work, it is one which the intellect 
must discover and then clarify to the ear. 
My intellect hasn't got there yet; maybe 
one of these days it will. Walter Trampler 
and M-G-M are to be congratulated on 
this record as a whole, however; the per- 
formances are very good, and Trampler is 
a violist of feeling and admirable technique. 
Let us hear more of him. —S.F. 
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GRIEG: Lyric Pieces (in two volumes): 
Op. 12, Nos. 2, 7; Op. 38, Nos. 1, 
3; Op. 43, Nos. 1-6; Op. 47, Nos. 2-4; 
Op. 54, Nos. 1,3,4,6; Op. 57, No. 6; 
Op. 62, Nos. 3,5,6; Op. 65, Nos. 1,2,6; 
Op. 68, Nos. 2-5; Op. 71, Nos. 2-4, 7; 
Walter Gieseking (piano). Angel 35450 
51, $4.98 or $3.48 each. 
AUNLIKE Kapell and Lipatti, Gieseking 
lived to reach the full bloom of artistic 
maturity. Just how profound his pianism 
was we are discovering anew with these 
In the case at hand, 
Gieseking’s insight into Grieg’s writing 


posthumous releases. 


is clearly equal to his mastery of im- 
pressionism. The sentimental Norwegian’s 
music technical challenges, 
But his nostalgic melodies, painted 
in russet hues, golden reds, and bright 
greens 


offers few 


true. 
and yellows, require an extra- 
ordinarily adroit subtlety and a delving 
simplicity of style if they are to be done 
justice. Gieseking provided both. Wheth- 
er it is the plaintive Der Heimat (Op. 43, 
No. 3), or a capricious little bird ( Véglein, 
Op. 43, No. 4), or a rustic wedding (Op. 
65, No. 6), 
quisitely right, the keyboard poetry dis- 
armingly eloquent. Incidentally the Op. 
62, No. 4, listed in the accompanying 
program notes is mot to be found on the 
discs. Angel’s sound is singularly ap- 
propriate. —A.K. 


the tonal qualities are ex- 


= 
GRIEG: Lyric Suite, Op. 54; DVORAK: 
Slavonic Dances, Op. 72, Nos. 11-15; 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Nocolai Malko. Victor LM-2107, $3.98. 
Remoortel (Grieg) PL-9840 
Talich (Dvorak) Urania 604 
ATHESE are excellent performances on 
all counts. The only trouble is that 
Malko runs into some of the most for- 


. . Vox 


midable competition one could imagine 
in both instances, and there aren’t many 
conductors who would stand a chance. 
Van Remoortel succeeded in lending a 
freshness and spontaneity to the score 
which is simply Malko’s 
approach is more subdued, almost femi- 
nine. No doubt about it, he is capable, 
sensible, and imaginative. 
formance on its 


infectious. 


Take this per- 
own merits and it is 
ruly a worthy job. In the case of thet 
Slavonic Dances, the culprit is Talich. 
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Brilliant Recordings 
12” LP—$4.98 


SPL 736 MODERN PIANO SONATAS 
Bartok; Bloch; Prokofieff (No. 7) 
Stravinsky (1924) 

Istvan NADAS, pianist 

SPL 735 SCHUBERT TRIOS 

p. 99 & Op. 100 
Istvan NADAS, pianist 
Felix GALIMIR, violinist 
Laszlo VARGA, cellist 

SPL 737 ROSSINI—Four Quartets 
played by the New York Wood- 
wind Quartet 

RL 1912 CYMBALOM IN HI-FI 
Janos Hosszu, celebrated cym- 
= player recently from Buda- 
pes 


Period Showcase Series 
12” LP—$1.98 


SHO 308 CHOPIN IN HI FI 
the great piano favorites in new 
attractive orchestrations 

SHO 309VIVALDI: The Seasons & Con- 
certo for Two Trumpets 

SHO 310/311 Bach’s Brandenburg Con- 
certos 
Lucerne Festival Orchestra 
Ernst Falk, Conductor 


For Complete Catalog Write To 


PERIOD MUSIC CO. 
304 E. 74th Street New York 21, N. Y. 











With the Czech Philharmonic he gave us 
performances of these works which are 
rich in texture and local color, and which 
lon have been considered practically defi- 


nitive. Malko is warm, alive, and sensi- 


tive. But he isn’t Talich. The Phil- 
harinonia is splendid as usual, and Vic- 
—D.H.M. 


tor’s recording is good. 
* 


HAYDN: Trios for Flute and Strings, 
Op. 38, Nos. 1-6; Poul Birkelund 
(flute); Arne Karecki (violin); Alf 
Petersen (cello). Vanguard VRS-1008, 
$4.98. 


ATHE three Northern gentlemen play 
cleanly, clearly, and with pristine intona- 
tion. But their emotional range is narrow 
Though the composer’s wishes must be 
respected, his dynamic scale should not 
be short-weighted. And why do the liner 


and cover indicate “‘trios’’ when these 
half-dezen works are in fact ‘diverti- 
menti’? Joseph Braunstein’s excellent 


notes constantly refer to the generic title 
correctly. The sound, as usual with this 


—A.C. 


label, is all that one could ask. 
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LALO: Symphonie espagnole, Op. 21; 
VIEUXTEMPS: Concerto No. 4 in D 
minor, O>. 31; Zino Francescatti 


(violin) with the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York con- 
ducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy, respectively. Co- 
lumbia ML-5184, $3.98. 

AYOU can't ask much more of a violinist 

than that he shine in these two works; if 

he is up to them, his skill with the ‘‘greats” 
of his literature is practically assured. 

With Francescatti, of course, the need 

for such assurance is a thing of the distant 

past. The:e performances simply add an 
exclamation point to the statement that 
he is in the front rank of violinists today. 
his record brings to mind, too, the 
thought that while Lalo’s Symphonie 
espagnole is by far the more often played 
of the two works (ten recordings are cur- 
rently available), the other’s concerto 
No. 4, of which this is the only version to be 
had, has the edge on it in the intrinsic 
interest of the material and in the use of 
the orchestra as a counter-balance to the 
violin—with Vieuxtemps an accomplish- 
ment of surprising vitality and vividness. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, through one 

bit of exposed scoring after another, does 

well by the composer, the soloist, and it- 
self, and the total performance comes 
olf with an abundance of color and depth 
S.F. 

» 

LORA: Concerto for Piano and Orchestra; 
WEISS: Theme and Variations for 
Orchestra; Eva Wollman (piano); the 
Vienna Orchestra conducted by F. 
Charles Adler. CRI-113, $4.98. 

ATHE excellent work of Composers Re- 

cordings, Inc., continues with this pair 

of works in direct and vivid contrast. 

What Adolph Weiss considers (con- 

trapuntal and_ right-of-center dodeca- 

phonicism) Antonio Lora avoids. Ameri- 
can composers, thank heavens, maintain 
all probabilities in view. Lora’s music is 
not essentially individual, but it has 
warmth, stability, and know-how. There 
is no mistaking the melos of his writing 
and its mellifluous sonorities. This is the 
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discriminating work of a present-day ro- 
mantic—but it is not all milk and buttered 
toast. Composing a concerto in the full 
sense of a solo vehicle is not a simple 
task. Lora has succeeded, and he even 
includes that old reliable, the cadenza. 
Miss Wollman and Adler alike do well with 
the music, and also with the coupling. 
Adolph Weiss’ Variations is downright 
good music, and it illustrates all over 
again how many composers are shunned 
because they refuse to adopt Madison 
Avenue practices to obtain performances. 
Weiss codifies his music by polyphonic in- 
terest, plus a liberal view of twelve-tone 
technique, related closely to the work of 
Berg. The handling of contrapuntalism 
and expressive shifting harmonies _re- 
quires a composer not only with a keen 
intellect but with an astute sense for 
creative balance; otherwise a composition 
so written will bog down in a morass of 
thick sounds without direction, contouw 
or profile. Rhythmic clarity is par- 
ticular to the Weiss score and his or- 
chestrational sense is acute. The piece has 
real personality. -A.C. 
. 
MENDELSSOHN: “Elijih’’; Elsie Mori- 
son (soprano), Marjorie Thomas (con- 
tralto), Richard Lewis (tenor), John 
Cameron (baritone), Huddersfield Chor- 
al Society with the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by Sir Mal- 
colm Sargent. Angel set 3558 (three 
discs), $15.94 or $10.44. 
AFOR me, “Elijah” is the ultimate 
achievement of Felix Mendelssohn. Unique- 
ly, it is music that can appeal to lovers 
of the opera, oratorio, or symphony. 
The orchestration is of such scope that it is 
by no means secondary to the singers, 
and such demands are made on the soloists 
and chorus that they are not lost in the 
magnitude of the whole. In this new re- 
lease all these factors are brilliantly 
realized. The Huddersfield Choral So- 
ciety gives a truly inspired performance, 
with sustained evidence of both feeling 
for and understanding of the score, while 
Sargent makes the orchestra ring with an 
authority that only faithful adherence 
to the composer’s directions can attain. 
The orchestra is powerfully effective from 
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its softest whisper to the 

The Columbia set 
1947, per- 

sonnel as does the Angel release with the 


thundering 
(SL-155), re- 
features the 


climax. 

leased in same 
the soloists. The interpre- 
both re- 
cordings, but the newer sound is of course 


exception of 
tation is equally effective in 


infinitely superior. Either is superior to 


the London set musically. 
Clearly the star that here is 
John C 


hard to find a more commandingly rich, 


emerges 
ameron. One would have to search 
powerful baritone to rage at the Priests of 
Baal (Call Him Louder). 
ing, vengeful Prophet 
heartfelt 
Abraham. 


He is a frighten- 
indeed, but he 
sings with in Lord 
God of 
writing about the characters that “‘. . .the 


compassion 
Mendelssohn said in 


personages should act and speak like 


living beings, not just a musical picture, 
but a real world such as you find in the 
and the 


element 


Old Testament, contemplative 
ought to be en- 
and the 
With 


an ability that is rarely found in oratorio 


and_ pathetic 


tirely conveyed by the words 


mood of the acting personages.” 
soloists, these desires of the composer have 
Cam- 
, with the 
One has the 
feeling that the score is too high for her 


been beautifully accomplished by 
eron. The other soloists are fine 


exception of Elsie Morison. 


voice, which becomes shrill and too plain- 
ly shows how much labor was involved for 
her. She has her moments, 
unfortunately 


but they are 
Isobel Bailie, 
release, is far better. 
Marjorie Thomas, though a trifle unsteady 
in the upper register as usual with con- 
traltos, 


infrequent. 


on the Columbia 


sings with artistry and seems to 


A Distinguished List of ZODIAC Recordings Designed To Please Every Musical Taste 


LEE ERWIN: MOON RIVER MUSIC 
An Adventure In Hi-Fi Subtlety On The Pipe Organ 


ANDRE MARCHAL 


BACH: 12 Chorale Preludes (Orgelbiichlein) 
Toccata, Adagio & Fugue in C Major 


TONY MARVIN: WORDS & MUSIC OF LOVE 


November, 1957 


Z-333 
A Demonstration Of The Studio Organ At 22 Rue Duroc Z-334 
2-335 


Poetry Read By Tony Marvin With Music By Lee Erwin Z-1375 


be quite at ease in the role; O Rest In The 
Lord is one of the high spots of the re- 
Richard well but 
his voice is sometimes darker than would 
be desired. this rather shaded 
quality seems to come more from direction 
than from his own handling. The score 
is uncut except for Nos. 7 (Double Quar- 
tet), 36 (Chorus, Go, 
way), 40 
God hath 
O come 


cording. Lewis sings 


However, 


return upon thy 
Behold, 
(Quartet, 


FS. 


(Recitative & Chorus, 
sent Elijah) and 41 
everyone). 
* 
MOZART: Quartets for Flute and Strings; 
an G, K. 285a; in C, K. 2855; in A, 
K. 298; in D, K. 285; Hubert Bar- 
(flute) with members of the 
Netherlands String Quartet. 
LC-3368 $3.98. 
SAME: Poul 


Karecki (violin); 


wahser 


Epic 


(flute); Arne 
Herman Holm Ander- 
sen (viola); Alf Petersen Van- 
guard VRS-1005, $4.98. 
AIT is distinctly worth-while to have the 
complete Mozart flute, 
viola, at last. 
For a long time there was confusion as to 
how many flute quartets Mozart actually 
books 
(Kel- 
ler, perhaps the most grandiloquent critic 


Birkelund 


(cello). 


quartets for 


violin, and cello available 


composed, and even some recent 


incorrectly give the total as three. 
of the present day, dismisses the corpus 

and avoids 
total whatever.) 
Much emphasis has been placed on Mo- 
zart’s dislike of the flute, 
descriptive prose on this instrument may 


by snide comment, men- 


tioning any statistical 


and some choice 
be found in his letters. 


His respect for its 


capabilities, however, will be observed in 





CARL FRIEDBERG, op all 
Playing Schumann and Brahm Z-1001 
POULENC: LES SOIREES DE NAZELLES 
John Ranck, Pianist Z-1002 
PIANO MUSIC OF GABRIEL FAURE 
Jean Verd, Pianist 

PIANO MUSIC OF FRANZ LISZT 
Irén Marik, Pianist 

SONGS OF THE THEATRE 

Sung By Ethel Barrymore Colt 


Z-2357 


All the above are 12 inch 331/; rpm high fidelity recordings, 
each $3.98. 


At your dealer's now, or write for complete catalog. 
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these gentle compositions. The writing 


really makes the flute an integral part of 
the ensemble. Here and there it holds the 
stage with full spotlighting (slow move- 
ment of the K. 285), but then this music 
was commissioned by a Dutch flute ama- 
teur. On the other hand, in the K. 285a 
the flute descends as low as D, which is 
practically (one whole tone removed) its 
very lowest extent. Simple constructions, 
unpretentiousness, and _ tranquility of 
emotion describe the series. Though the 
Dutch gentlemen play well their per- 
formance is far more passive than the 
Danes. Aside from roughage in the cello 
the Netherlanders are far less curious, 
their expressivity too casual compared 
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to the Vanguard representatives. The 
latter have sensitive awareness, not only 
catching each and every indication, but 
the more important unindicated dia- 
critical points that define the superior per- 
formance. (Why then do the same 
flutist, violinist and cellist play with such 
foggy vision in the Haydn trios reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue? Or is the addition 
of a viola the stimulus to look and feel 
sharp?) Both discs have first-class re- 
cording quality. Praise also is due the 
excellent liners of George Jellinek (Epic) 
and Abraham Veinus. —A.C. 
* 

MOZART: Quintet in E Flat for Piano, 
Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon, K., 
452; Trio in E flat for Piano, Clarinet 
and Viola, K. 498, ‘‘Kegelstatt’’; Walter 
Panhoffer (piano) with members of 
the Vienna Octet. London LL-1609 
$3.98. 

Gieseking, Philharmonia (Quintet) . Angel-35303 

ATHERE has been no lack of earlier 

recordings of these works (most notably 

the Quintet on Angel) but the idea of 
combining them on one disc is original 
and praiseworthy, offering an opportunity 
to admire Mozart's skillful and tuneful 
handling of these unusual combinations 
of instruments. For Mozart does not 
succumb to the temptation to write in 

a style of nothing more than continued 

antithesis of piano on one side against 

winds on the other, the simplest way out. 

These performances emphasize the lyri- 

cism, but are relaxed almost to the point 

of listlessness in many sections. A little 
more lift might have been in order. The 
recording has an unfortunate waver which 
mars the sound of the piano and clarinet, 
especially in the Trio. —J.W.B. 
a 

MOZART: String Quintet in C, K. 515; 
Amadeus Quintet with Cecil Aronowitz 
(second viola). Angel 45020, $3.98. 

Budapest, Trampler ...Columbia ML 5192 

ATHERE is so much to recommend this 

performance that one is loath to turn the 

cold eye of criticism upon it. It is alive; 
it is well phrased; it is robust and poig- 
nant by turns in the places it should be. 

Furthermore, it takes a good pair of 

players to do justice to the violin-viola 
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conversation in the Andante—surely one 
of the most beautiful duets to be found 
in any chamber work—and justice is done 
here. However, we cannot ignore the 
Budapest Quartet’s recent version, and 
without making too much of the fact it 
does seem to me that the latter achieves 
more forward momentum in the fast move- 
more liberated, swinging 


ments, and a 


quality in the Trio particularly. (Colum- 
bia’s sound, too, emerges with unmatched 
purity, and note that the K. 515 and K. 
516 are paired on that disc.) But musical 
performance is not a matter of absolutes, 
and it is no contradiction to say, in spite 
of the Budapest’s superb showing, that 
the Amadeus group plays this quintet as 
a Mozart 
and that their spirit, and Mozart's, comes 


quintet should be played, 


through to us with warmth. S.F. 
7 

MOZART: Symphonies No. 29 in A, 

K.201; No. 30 in D, K.202; No. 31 

in D, K.297 (‘‘Paris’’); No. 32 in G, 


K.318; 
chestra of London conducted by Erich 


Westminster XWN-18216, 


Philharmonic Symphony Or- 


Leinsdorf. 


$3.98. 
(K.201) 
Koussevitzky .Camden CAL-160 
Van Beinum ..Epic LC-3354 
K.297) 


Beecham . ....+.+Columbia ML-4474 
ALEINSDORF’S Mozart here is in the 
German manner as distinct from the 
usual way of the Viennese (with strong 
vibrato and less rigidity of line) or the 
French (liquid sound and flexibility of 
phrasing). His tempi tend toward the 
brisk side, his orchestral timbre toward 
a firm, clipped, and dry consistency with 
a minimum of motion by the fingers of the 
His is not the 
Walter, the 
subtle elegance of Beecham, but Mozart 


without spices or gravy. 


left hands of the strings. 


warm songfulness of nor 


It is nevertheless 
well performed for the most part. Re- 


acquaintance with the one-movement, 
uniquely constructed K.318 proves it again 
to be a real charmer, inexplicably rele- 
gated to the sidelines. Leinsdorf’s version 
of the “Paris’’ seems to me short of breath 
and Westminster's 
close in. A bit 

resonance would have been welcome. 


—A.K. 


consequently _ pale. 


sound is rather more 
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© LESLIE CREATIONS 
Dept. 201-B, 


LAFAYETTE HILL, PA. 
OFFENBACH: “La Périchole’’; Patrice 
Munsel (Périchole); Theodore Uppman 
(Paquillo); Cyril Ritchard (Don An- 
dres de Ribeira); 








Ralph Herbert (Don 
Paul Franke 
Heidi Krall 
(Guadalena); Madelaine Chambers 
(Strella); Elias (Virginella); 
Charles Anthony (First Notary); Cal- 
Marsh (Second Notary); 
de Paolis (Old Prisoner); Metropolitan 


Pedro de 
(Count of 


Hinoyosa) ; 


Panatellas) ; 
Rosalind 
Alessio 


vin 


Opera Chorus and Orchestra conducted 
by Jean Morel. RCA Victor LOC-1029, 


$4.98. 
AWHEN the directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera put on “La Périchole”’ 


last season they found themselves with a 
hit on their hands. The libretto had been 
done into English rather than translated 
by Maurice Valency, and the score had 
been treated with less respect than is 
accorded more serious classics these days. 
Everything possible was done to make for 
popular appeal, all with the accent on 
The results were nearer to 
Gilbert and Sullivan than to Offenbach, 
especially as the role of the Viceroy was 
played in the real G & S tradition by 
Cyril Ritchard, imported for the occasion, 
The 


two leading singers enjoyed enthusiastic 


“the show”’. 


who also directed the production. 
acclaim. Miss Munsel, a trim and win- 
some figure, does not, of course, have the 
kind of mezzo quality the music really 
calls for, but she warbled with assurance. 
Uppman, who has a true flair for stage 
comedy, filled his part effectively. Now 
that we have them on this recording, 
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the unevenness of Munsel’s singing is 
more evident than it was in the opera 
house, though Uppman holds up very 
well. The rest of the cast, from Ritchard 
down, is in the spirit. But more and 
more, with repetition, one is conscious 
of the “‘translatedness’’ of this produc- 


tion —P.L.M. 
e 
RACHMANINOV: Concerto No. 1 in F 
sharp minor; R. STRAUSS: Burleske 
in D minor; Byron Janis (piano) with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Fritz Reiner. RCA Victor 
LM-2127, $3.98. 

(Strauss 

Serkin, Crmandy Columbia ML-5168 
(Rachmaninov) 

RCA Victor LM 6123 
AIT may be that the literature previously 


Rachmaninov, Ormandy 


chosen for recording by Janis did not show 
him off to best advantage, but to these 
ears the current release represents a tre- 
mendous artistic advance, unquestionably 
placing him in the front rank of today’s 
pianists. Particularly noticeable is an 
increased identification with the music at 
hand, in contrast to the cool technical 
brilliance exhibited heretofore. An added 
facility in phrasing, as well as with the 
pedal as an interpretative device (rather 
than merely to achieve a desired sostenuto), 
also contribute tothe high quality of both 
these performances—but particularly to 
that of the Rachmaninov, which must 
stand as a model for any to come. Reiner’s 
contribution adds no little to the ex- 
cellence of the over-all results. Laudable 
as it is, the Burleske fails to match the 
Serkin-Ormandy effort in suavity, wit, 
and effervescence. RCA Victor's repro- 
duction is beyond cavil. ALK. 
7 

RAVEL: “Daphnis et Chlcé”’ Suite No. 2; 

DEBUSSY: La Mer; Los Angeles 

Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 


Erich Leinsdorf. Capitol P-8395, $3.98. 


Ravel 
Koussevitzky, Beston Camden C.AL-156 
Debussy 


Toscanini, N.B.C 
Monteux, Boston 


RCA Victor LM 1833 
KCA Victer LM 1939 
AOFTEN in the music of such masters 
of orchestration as Ravel, Strauss, Stra- 
vinsky, and Respighi, particularly in 
climactic measures, it is the cumulative 
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effect of tone color piled upon tone color, 
combined with strong rhythmic motiva- 
tion, that produces the desired interpre- 
tation—this rather than a careful delinea- 
tion of every instrumental line of scoring 
played at a tempo slow enough to achieve 
maximum clarity. Such an instance is the 

General Dance in this ‘‘Daphnis and 

Chloé’. Leinsdorf has elected the latter 

method, with the result that his per- 

formance loses pulsation and dramatic 
appeal. To be sure, the opening Daybreak 
and Pantomime are imbued with the 
proper lyricism (though with nothing like 
the delicious intimacy and the languid 
quality of Koussevitzky’s matchless pres- 
entation). But the final scene is, after 
all, the dramatic peak of the entire work, 

and as such should stand out in vivid 

contrast. The overside La Mer likewise 

evinces little of the needed differentiation 
in tempi, mood, dynamics, and sonority. 

The Dialogue of the Wind and Waves in 

particular is rather limited in force of 

utterance. The recordings are good, but 

a bit reverberant. A.K. 

. 

SIBELIUS: Quartet in D minor (‘Voces 
Intimae’’), Op. 56; GRIEG: Quartet 
in G minor, Op. 27; Budapest String 
Quartet. Columbia ML-5202, $3.98. 

AIT was an excellent plan to pair these 

rarely heard quartets, both of which are 

somewhat misunderstood and unappreci- 
ated. Discounting one unfinished (two- 
movement) quartet by the Norwegian, 
both works were their composers’ only 
attempts at four-string writing. Sibelius 
and Grieg did not write much chamber 
music: Grieg has three violin and piano 
sonatas and one for cello and piano; 
Sibelius composed only an_ impressive 
violin and piano sonatina and various sets 
of facile short pieces for violin and for 
cello). Grieg’s quartet has been criti- 
cized on the grounds that he abused 
quartet style and technique, and un- 
questionably his G minor is not a shadow- 
graph or an X ray of sonorities possible 
within the combination. However, one 
might as well say there is an “‘orchestral”’ 
style in works for the orchestra—in which 
case Debussy’s work does not fill the re- 
quirements and Webern's work is worth- 
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Richard Dyer-Bennet 


America’s finest singer of folk songs”’* 


in a new series of high fidelity recordings that 


have won the acclaim of critics thruout the country—produced under the supervision of Mr. Dyer-Bennet and 
RELEASED UNDER HIS OWN LABEL 
Richard Dyer-Bennet 





F "y ~ 
Richard Dyer-Bennet 4 (dyb 4000) 

available Nov. 18th 

includes Bonnets of Bonnie Dundee, The Three Ra-ens, The 
Three Tailors, Drill Ye Tarriers, Rising of the Moon, Foggy 
Foggy Dew, The Swagman, The Kerry Recruit, The Fox and the 
Goose, Spanish Lady of Dublin City, others. 
Richard Dyer-Bennet 1 § 
(dyb 1000) 

includes Lonesome Valley, Oft in the 
Stilly Night, —— Earl of Morey, 
Vicor of Bray, Joys of Love, Down 





in the Valley, Molly Brannigan, The 
Id Fe Men, Down by the 
Sally ¢ others. 


Richard Dyer-Bennet| 








Richard Dyer-Bennet 
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Richard Dyer-Bennet 3 (dyb 3000) 
available now 


includes Lass from the Low Country, Go Down Moses, Swapping 
Song, Lilli Burlero, Dinah and Villikens, House Carpenter, 
Charlie Is My Darling, Willie Taylor, Fain Would | Wed, The 
lady Who Loved a Swine, others. 


Richard Dyer-Bennet 2 
(dyb 2000) 

includes Cock Robin, Blow the 
Candles Out, Garden Where the 
Praeties Grow, Cockleshells, Corn 
Rigs are Bonnie, Eggs and Marrow- 
bone, Jan Hinnerk, Turkish Reverie, 
The Beggerman, others. 


Richard Dyer-Bennet 





ACCLAIMED BY CRITICS 


“A masterpiece ... Those who have admired Dyer- 
Bennet's art have long heard rumors that he has not been happy 
with the recordings that various companies have released. We 
can nc » his complaints about previous recordings. 
er his own label is the finest album he 
singing is tops, the engineering is superb. 
bt this is a masterpiece of its kind." 

Kenneth Goldstein, The Record Changer 
“Magnificent . . . Dyer-Bennet is a class by himself— 
tops. 








Evans O'Brian, Boston Herald 
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"Superb .. . Richard Dyer-Bennet is America’s finest 
singer of folk songs. All the qualities that shape his pre-eminence 
are present in abundance; the purity and control of his high, 
haunting tenor; the clarity of diction; the faultless musicianship. 
In summation, a superb release by a superb artist. Miss it at your 
peril." 

Howard LaFay, High Fidelity Magazine 


"Marvelous .. . The work of a true 20th Century trouba- 
dour. | shall never tire of it and neither will you. 


John Conly, The Atlantic Monthly 


"Great ...A must for all ballad lovers." 
Arthur Fetridge, Boston Herald 


All 12” LPs $4.98 
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Dyer-Bennet Records 
P. O. Box 235 
Woedside 77, N. Y. 
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less. True, Grieg’s music is based on the 
sequential pronouncement of thematic 
material, a fondness for the small thought 
restrung and repeated, rather than music- 
Grieg was a poet, not an 
It is this poetry that is lacking 
from the Budapest’s performance. All 
the notes are in place (although some 


al inquiry. 
orator. 


slides in the first violin are very annoying), 
but they lack the passionate regard for 
Grieg’s dissected thought. You cannot 
make this work sound like Mozart or 
Brahms. Thus the final movement 
should sound as bare musical lustiness, and 
it doesn’t in this case. 

The same hypothesis and verification 
is in the beautiful Sibelius work. Know- 
ing the Finn's symphonies one can im- 
mediately recognize the composer. The 
very eloquent commentaries of ‘Voces 
Intimae’”’ do not deploy sonata forms. 
Nor is the work a suite, for such connotes 
independence of movements, not the inter- 
dependence (if only to a degree) of the 
five divisions. The logic here (as pre- 
cisely honed as in the Grieg) is the stimu- 
lation afforded individually by each 
movement and the direct contrasted an- 
tithesis of the following one. The Buda- 
pest version of this work is (after the 
initial measures) far better than its pro- 
jection of the Grieg. They understand 
the Sibelian quality of brushwork design, 
make no attempt to change this to the- 
matic pasting on a billboard. Best of all, 
they are equipped to perform the wild 
dance that makes the fifth movement an 
epic climax. Only the few slides of the 
first violin (is this careless editing or a 
habit?) and a slight tempering of tempo 
in the first movement are on the red ink 
side of the ledger. Columbia has _ pro- 
vided gorgeous sound, but it has not pro- 
vided liner notes of any value. We are 
past the days when purple prose will 
suffice. —A.C. 
* 


R. STRAUSS: Sonata in F, Op. 6; MEN- 
DELSSOHN: Sonata No. 2 in D, Op. 
58; André Navarra (cello) and Ernest 
Lush (piano). Capitol P-18045, $3.98. 

(Mendelssohn) 

Feuermann, Rupp 

N. & J. Graudan 


Camden 292 
Vox 8500 
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(Strauss) 


Schuster, Wiihrer peaseaaseele Vox 9910 
AHERE are two of the less frequently 
heard works for cello, and both are well 
performed and recorded. The Strauss, 
which is perhaps more interesting music- 
ally than the Mendelssohn, was written 
when the composer was only twenty and 
makes a wonderfully effective showpiece 
for the instrument. Navarra plays with 
fine insight, but his tone is inclined to 
be somewhat harsh and grating at times, 
particularly in the upper register. The 
accompanist is very satisfactory, but the 
sound of the piano is a trifle distant in re- 
lationship to the cello. —I.K. 
4 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 5 in 
E minor, Op. 64; Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Ernest 
MacMillan. Camden CAL-374, $1.98. 

ATHIS is a reissue of the virile per- 

formance that was originally released in 

the Bluebird series although it is de- 
cidedly of superior mettle to that of 

Sargent on the more expensive Red Seal 

label. Played with considerable heart and 

strong pulsation, the first three move- 
ments in particular persuade as do few of 
the modern delineations. MacMillan’s 
tendency is on the pedantic and measured 
side in the finale. The sound isa bit coarse 
in the tuttis, but otherwise fine. —A.K. 
* 

WAGNER: ‘“Tannhduser’’—Overture and 
Venusberg Music; ‘Die Walkire’’— 
Magic Fire Music; “Die Gétterdém- 
merung’’ — Siegfried’s Rhine Journey; 
Boston Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Charles Munch. RCA _ Victor 
LM-2119, $3.98. 

(Siegfried’s Rhine Journey) 

Toscanini, NBC 

Toscanini, N. Y. Phil. 

(Magic Fire Music) 

Rodzinski, London 

Ormandy, Phila. 


RCA Victor LM-1157 
RCA Camden CAL-375 


Westminster XWN-18453 

Columbia ML-4865 
AFOR comments on the ‘“Tannhduser” 
performance please consult the tape review 
pages. The Rhine Journey (with the 
Weingartner cut) and the Magic Fire 
Music are both delivered with persuasion 
and virility, if not with the dramatic 
conviction we have had from other sources. 
The sound is superb. —A.K, 
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Tape Reviews 


BARTOK: Violin Concerto; Yehudi 
Mehuhin (violin) with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Antal Dorati. Mercury Stereo MFSS- 
10, $14.95. 

ATHE Barték Violin Concerto is a work 

which one must live with (and it speaks 

much for its character to say that one 
can live with it), not because it fails to 
draw one on first acquaintance—this is 
far from the case—but because its inven- 
tion is so great, its orchestral beauties are 
sO numerous, its thematic interrelations 
are so subtle, that time and familiarity are 
required for the unveiling of all its secrets. 
What an ear for melody Bartédk had, and 
what a sense of orchestration! Yet the 
superb moments of transparent scoring, 
many of them involving violin and bass 
clarinet, or violin and harp, are not 
ostentatious but merely right. This re- 
cording, according to the notes, was made 
immediately after Menuhin’s performance 
with the Minneapolis Symphony last 

February in Carnegie Hall (between mid- 

night and five a.m., to be exact) and a 

propitious time it was. Menuhin is in top 

form, and all the solo passages for or- 
chestral instruments which should sound 

through do sound through. It is, indeed, a 

work to live with, and I can think of no 

better way to begin than with this record- 
ing. Competitive disc versions are not in 
the same class, and there is no other on 

tape. Nor does there need to be for a 

long time to come. —S.F. 

* 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5 in C 
minor, Op. 67; Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra conducted by Felix Prohaska. 
Vanguard Stereo VRD-1, $6.95. 

ANOTE the price. This is a lot of music 

for the money. Except for a rather too 

assiduous timpanist, the performance 
would be a bargain at twice the amount. 

As it is, even, there is no reason to pay 


November, 1957 


more unless you are one of those who like 
their concert hall presence to come from 
the left side of the parquet, far from the 
percussion. Prohaska’s conception is 
taut, well articulated, and _blessedly 
orthodox, and the over-all sound is ex- 
cellent but for the bottom-heaviness. 
Those many who like an impressive bass 
will be enthralled. —J.L. 
s 

BERLIOZ: Réverie et Caprice, Op. 8; 

SAINT-SAENS: JHavanaise;  Intro- 

duction and Rondo Capriccioso; Aaron 

Rosand (violin) with the Southwest 

German Radio Orchestra of Baden- 

Baden conducted by Rolf Reinhardt. 

Phonotapes (Vox) Stereo S-712, $11.95. 
AROSAND is an artist of quality, and 
his elegant performance of the Berlioz— 
an old Szigeti specialty—is an especially 
welcome addition to the stereo library. 
In the Saint-Saéns pair the soloist pretty 
much holds his own against mighty stiff 
competition, but it would be an outrageous 
hyperbole to claim more. The accom- 
paniments are quite satisfactory, the 
sound likewise. —J.L. 

o 


BRAHMS: Ein deutsches Requiem, Op. 45; 
Teresa Stitch-Randall (soprano), James 
Pease (baritone), and the North German 
Philharmonic Orchestra and Chorus 
conducted by Carl Bamberger. Con- 
cert Hall Society Stereo set RX-45 
(two reels), $23.90. 

AIF you subscribe to the perfectly reason- 

able theory that a requiem should be 

funereal, you will not be displeased by 
this performance, which is quite well re- 
corded considering the mike placement 
problems involved. The soloists, how- 
ever, are uneven. Miss Stitch-Randall 
sings beautifully except at those moments 

—unfortunately there are many—whea 

she has to soar above her most comfortable 

altitude. Her hr habt nun Traurigkeit 
consequently alternates between melting 
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poignance and rather unsettling noises. 

Pease is conspicuously the more satis- 

factory of the two. As intimated the 

tempi I found quite a bit slower than I 

would have liked, but entirely within the 

bounds of credibility. Bamberger clearly 
got what he wanted, although he obviously 
does not believe that the composer's 
eschewal of death (in the text) should 
influence one’s approaching the score as 

a work about death. I have always felt 

that it was more about life, but that is 

admittedly a dubious proposition. a. 

. 

BUXTEHUDE: Prelude & Fugue in C; 
‘Nun freut euch lieben Christen g’mein” ; 
“Durch Adams Fall ist ganz verderbt"’ ; 
Toccata in D minor; Alf Linder (organ). 
Sonotape (Westminster) Stereo SWB- 
8022, $11.95. 

ABOTH Alf Linder and the organ of 

Varfrukyrka in Skanninge, Sweden, seem 

just right for this admirable Baroque 

music—the playful, almost syncopated- 
sounding Prelude and Fugue and the 
equally joyous chorale fantasia that 
follows, the solemn, sorrowful “Durch 

Adams Fall” and the virtuosic Toccata. 

I have always felt that stereophonic re- 

cording is an impediment where solo in- 

struments are concerned. The piano, 
for example, comes out larger than life, 
with the pedaling tending to be muddy 
and confusing. With an organ, however, 
stereo is helpful indeed. It is not un- 
common to find divided sets of pipes in 
churches, and the best quality of Baroque 
organs is the clean delineation of the 
numerous voices in a polyphonic struc- 
ture. Stereo—good stereo—can actually 
be an added, positive musical factor in 
organ music. In this particular recording 
the stereo is not too extreme, so that there 
is no hole in the center, and there is a good 
blending of the voices. The tone itself 
is cleanly recorded, with just the right 
amount of resonance. E.B, 
7 

CARPENTER: Adventures in a Peram- 
bulator; Eastman-Rochester Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Howard Han- 
son. Mercury Stereo MDS5-2, $12.95. 

AMERCURY is to be commended for 


bringing out, so early in the stereo game, 
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an American work that is on the better, 
less obvious side of ‘‘pops’’ music. Ad- 
ventures in a Perambulator is an out-and- 
out piece of program writing, describing a 
child’s-eye view of such things as The 
Policeman, The Hurdy-Gurdy, The Lake, 
and Dogs. The score avoids cuteness and 
sentimentality, and to my mind it suc- 
ceeds where Richard Strauss’ Domestic 
Symphony fails. Philip Hale described 
this music as “...not only ingenious; 
it has true fancy, true humor, pages of 
Stereo adds to the 
sense of adventure here, and Howard 


truly poetic feeling.”’ 


Hanson and his group, who have played 
this music before, do extremely well. 
The recording is very good. —E.B. 
a 
DEBUSSY: La Mer; Boston Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Charles Munch. 
RCA Victor Stereo CCS-56, $10.95. 
AMUNCH'S concept, particularly of 
De l’'aube &@ mizi sur la mer and Jeux de 
vagues, would be quite acceptable were it 
not for the coexistence (though with 
nothing like modern sound) of Tos- 
canini’s realization, with which none can 
yet compare—not even the admirable 
one that Koussevitzky recorded back in 
the thirties. 
Italian's genius for dramatic balance and 


Nowhere was the revered 


his uncanny command of light and shadow 
Munch 
plays the brilliant sea poem with fine 


more evident than in La Mer. 


authority and laudable finesse, but he 
does not begin to evoke the breath-taking 
atmospheric qualities that were stunning- 
ly drained from every phrase by Tos- 
The latter reached the ultimate 
in the Dialogue du vent et de la mer; 
he made the basses throb in storm-like 
reality as accompaniment to the eerily 


canini. 


tinted woodwinds, building up to a tre- 
mendous explosion that seems to send a 
shower of spray from the speaker. Munch 
is rather tame by comparison.—A.K. 
e 
DVORAK: Serenade, Op. 44; Los Angeles 
Woodwinds conducted by David Rak- 
sin. Stereotape Stereo ST-8, $11.95. 
AUNTIL now this label has limited itself 
I trust that 
the present release marks a change of 


to jazz and novelty items. 


policy as to repertory, especially since the 
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quality of the engineering is fully equal 

to the best to be had on the east coast. 

The proximity of Hollywood is a guarantee 

of first-class playing—most of these 

fellows are highly paid studio musicians— 
so that there is no need to quarrel with 
any aspect of this performance. It is, 
indeed, far superior to the only extant 
disc version, and there is no comparison 
as tosound. The work itself is lovely and 

I have always felt that it deserved more 

attention. Doubtless this beautifully 

recorded tape will win many new friends 
for the piece, which by the way lends 
itself ideally to the spatial milieu of 

stereo. —J.L. 

e 

LISZT: Berceuse; Apparition No. 1; 
Vallée d’'Obermann; Irén Marik (piano). 
Zodiac Stereo ZST-1004, $11.95. 

ATHREE of Liszt’s lesser known works 

are played to poetic perfection on this 

wonderfully engineered tape. The sound 
is quite unlike anything I have encoun- 
tered in a piano recording—to describe 
it as glistening would be an understate- 
ment. —J.L. 
* 

MOZART: Concerto No. 2 in E flat, 
K. 417; Concerto No. 3 inE flat, K. 447; 
James Stagliano (French horn) with the 
Zimbler Sinfonietta. Livingston (Bos- 
ton) Stereo BO 7-4 BN, $11.95. 

ASTAGLIANO, first horn player of 

Boston Symphony, is a swashbuckling 

virtuoso. He plays these two similar 

works with a swinging gait that gives 
them a feeling of freshness and daring. 

The late Dennis Brain, who recorded them 

for Angel, was a more refined player, with 

a purer tone and a remarkably delicate 

sense of phrasing. However, Stagliano 

balances the scales with his spirit—and 
he has a clear field on tape unless (which 

I doubt) Angel recorded Brain on stereo. 

The Zimbler Sinfonietta, made up of 

Boston Symphony members, maintains a 

lively pace, and the sensibly conservative 

stereo effect is a definite asset. The re- 
cording was made in the new Kresge 

\uditorium at the Massachusetts Insti- 

tute of Technology, and the over-all 

sound is characteristically small, with a 


fraction too much resonance—but clean 
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George 
FEYER 
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STEREO! 


MUSIC OF JEROME KERN 
$-901...$14.95 

MUSIC OF COLE PORTER 
$-906...$14.95 


Brilliant new Vox recordings of popular 
favorites by the incomparable Feyer 





Also in the PHONOTAPES stereo catalogue 
THE CAMEO SERIES 
Stereos at $4.98 


Write for complete stereophonic catalogue. 


PHONOTAPES INC. 
248 West 49th St. New York 19, N.Y. 





and bright for all of that. Earlier, Stagli- 

ano recorded the other two concertos in 

this series with the same forces. Both 

tapes are highly recommended. -E.B. 
* 


WAGNER: ‘Tannhduser’’—Overture and 
Venusberg Music (Paris Version); Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Charles Munch. RCA Victor Stereo 
BCS-55, $8.95. 

AONE can only wish that modern re- 

cording techniques had prevailed when 

Venus and Stokowski first had a go at it 

(on 78s). Munch has heard the lady’s 

song too, but somehow the tune was not 

so persuasive. Nonetheless, the Bos- 

tonians play with admirable virtuosity. A 

fuller sound, and a more sensitive balance 

(tutti fortissimo passages tend to lose 

tonality, becoming rhythmic noise) in the 

reproduction might have been more in 
character with the music. Munch here 
evinces further evidence of having adopted 

Koussevitzky’s trait of over-prominent 

trumpets, especially at the outset of the 

Venusberg portion. A.K. 
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Continued from page 86) 


the Vienna Kammerchor under Hans 
Gillesberger (Unicorn 1013), and although 
this version by the Aachen forces has 
more clarity (as well as a blend of boys’ 
and men’s voices superior to their above- 
mentioned work), we would be _ better 
off hearing a different work instead of a 
duplication. The Aachen Cathedral Choir, 
with women instead of boys, sings on the 
second side a collection of eight Latin 
motets of Lassus These are majestic 
pieces, but one misses in the choice some 
of Lassus’ more striking examples. In 
short, fine as it is, this record falls short 
of what it might be. 

Showing Lassus in a lighter vein is ARC- 
3076, which features secular music beauti- 
fully performed by the Rudolph Lamy 
Choral Society. The first side contains 
ten of Lassus, German songs, in which he 
attempts to blend the suavity of the 
French chanson, and the bouyancy of the 
Italian madrigal with the hearty earthi- 
ness of the German folksong. The results 
are delightful, and finely performed 
On the reverse side we find that the cos- 
mopolitan Lassus was equally at home in 
the foreign idioms of the chanson, the 
madrigal, and the villanelle. In fact, the 
curious feature of these pieces is that they 
tend to take on completely the mood of the 
language of the text: the settings of 
French are generally suave and pensive, 
and the Italian selections are gay and 
bouncy, most notably the familiar Ma- 
tona mia cara and the playful echo song, 


O la, o che bon eccho. 


The same group offers on ARC-3073 a 
program of Italian madrigals, the first 
side containing six by Luca Marenzio 
1553-1599) and the second side six by 
(c.1560-1614). If 


Lamy’s choir is excellent in the preceding 


Don Carlo Gesualdo 


record, it is quite out of place here. 
First, these madrigals are best sung with 
one singer to each voice, rather than by a 
full choir. Second, this German group 
approaches the music in a precise but 
rather cold and detached manner. Such a 
treatment is not too inappropriate for the 
Marenzio works, for they are generally 
placid and graceful works with a strong 
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polyphonic flavor. But this approach can 
do no justice to the Gesualdo music. This 
petty prince lived a stormy life, and his 
wild and violent personality is vividly re- 
flected in his music, which the notes to this 
record describe as ‘‘passionate, morbidly 
excited and sometimes downright hys- 
terical”. In contrast to Marenzio, Gesu- 
aldo played down the polyphonic element 
of the madrigal and concentrated almost 
solely on the intensely dramatic through 
a free rhythmic style, and a reckless use of 
chordal disson- 


strident progressions, 


ances, and chromaticism. There is some- 
thing desperate and frightening about the 
intensity of these madrigals, but Lamy and 
his group miss this in their somewhat dis- 
passionate performances. This is pointed 
up by a comparison of the two selections, 
Io taceré6 and Moro lasso, included also in 
the recording made by the Randolph 
Singers for Westminster (WL-5171). Even 
so, though, it is good to have this music 


available to us. 


ARC-3075 is devoted to German songs, 
ten by Hans Leo Hassler (1564-1612 
and seven by Leonhard Lechner (c.1553- 
1606). 
match Italian music by cultivating an 
literature, 


The products of a movement to 


indigenous German _ secular 
these pieces demonstrate the European- 
wide influence of the Italian madrigal 

and England was not alone with its “fa- 
interest aside, 


la-la’s’’. Musicological 


however, these pieces are thoroughly 
beautiful and satisfying music, and might 
serve as a potent demonstration of what 
riches are to be found in ‘‘old” music. 
The performances by the Berlin Motet 


Choir are first-class. 


Finally, on ARC-3072, we find more 
German choral music. On side one are 
nine examples of the Getstliche Tricinien, 
or Sacred Three-Part Pieces, by Michael 
Praetorius (1571-1621), from his Musae 
Sioniae, Vol. IX, published in 1610. 
Even though polyphony had long been 
dying in Italy, it still flourished in Ger- 
many, even in the Protestant sections, as 
these lovely polyphonic elaborations of 
On the 
second side are eleven selections from two 


Lutheran chorales demonstrate. 


books of secular German bicinia, or two- 
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voice pieces, published in 1545 by Georg 
Rhaw. ‘Two of these pieces are solely in- 
strumental and one is sung mainly by solo 
voices, while the rest are performed by 
two-part choir, with frequent recorder 
accompaniments. These latter pieces are 
entertaining but uneven in quality and not 
up to the level of the Praetorius. The 
performing group on both sides is Erich 
Bender's Children’s Choir, and _ their 
beautiful singing will delight even those 
who are lukewarm towards boys’ choirs. 

As far as this eight-disc release as a 
whole is concerned, we might take note 
again of one general point. The one com- 
plaint this reviewer has had from the be- 
ginning about the Archive records con- 
cerns the packaging. This release shows 
some improvement. True, the jackets 
remain the same exasperatingly flimsy 
affairs which can usually be depended upon 
to fall apart with little delay. But with 
the accompanying material Decca-Ar- 
chive has shown an _ increasingly en- 
lightened attitude. Originally only the 
texts were given with vocal or choral 
recordings. This was often hard on lis- 
teners whose Old French, Viennese Ger- 
man, or Provencal was rusty. Lately, 
however, we have been getting translations 
as well, either on the usual insert cards, 
or in additional insert folders. Of this 
particular grouping only one release, the 
Milan-Ortiz disc, is without translations, 
in this case a minor omission. Further, 
the notes were often vague and non- 
analytic, and much space on the insert 
cards was wasted. The notes seem to be 
improving, however, and are more re- 
lated to the pieces recorded, as witness 
especially those accompanying the Las- 
sus motets. 

3ut regardless of such quibbling mat- 
ters these latest records maintain the 
series’ high standards. The quality of 
Deutsche Gramophon recordings is in- 
variably superb. The music is selected 
with care and discernment and performed 
with taste and artistry—with occasional 
lapses excepted For a reliable and 
varied presentation of early music? this 
Series has few peers. Long may it con- 
tinue its invaluable work. 


J.W.B. 
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collection! 


L’ESTRO ARMONICO, OP. 3 (12 Concertos 
for String Orchestra) 


Reinhold Barchet, Andrea Steffen-Wendling, 
Heinz Endres, Franz Hopfner, solo violins— 
Siegfried Barchet, solo cello—Helma Elsner, 
harpsichord—Pro Musica String Orchestra, 
Stuttgart—Rolf Reinhardt, conductor. 


3-12” PL7423 

















LA STRAVAGANZA, OP. 4 (12 Concertos 
for Solo Violin, Strings and Continuo) 
Reinhold Barchet, violin — Helma Elsner, 
harpsichord— Pro Musica String Orchestra, 
Stuttgart—Rolf Reinhardt, conductor. De 
Luxe album with program notes. 


3-12” DL103 

















IL CIMENTO DELL’ ARMONIA E DELL’ 
INVENZIONE (including FOUR SEASONS), 
OP. 8 (12 Violin Concertos) 

Reinhold Barchet, violin—Pro Musica String 
Orchestra, Stuttgart—Rolf Reinhardt, con- 
ductor. De Luxe album with program notes. 


3-12” DL173 
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LA CETRA, OP. 9 (1/2 Concertos for Violin 
& String Orchestra) 

Reinhold Barchet, Andrea Steffen-Wendling, 
violins—Pro Musica String Orchestra, Stutt- 
gart—Rolf Reinhardt, conductor. De Luxe 
album with program notes. 3-12” DL 203 
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FLUTE CONCERTOS (18) OP. 10 & OP. 44 


Gastone Tassinari, flute—I Musici Virtuosi di 
Milano. De Luxe album with program notes. 


vox 


3-12” DL353 





236 WEST 55mm ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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— (Continued from page 81) 


general impression, it came through 
remarkably well on many of the old 
acousticals. The wax masters caught more 
than they are credited with. The Victor 
Talking Machine Company, as it was 
then known, did an excellent job in this 
respect as far back as 1909 when the 
first Griinfeld and Backhaus recordings 
were released. 

Notable among the best sounding vin- 
tage Victors are the early Cortot record- 
ings. Now that this grand old master 
of the piano has just reached the age of 
four-score years, it would be an opportune 
time for RCA Victor to pay him tribute 
with an LP reissue that would include 
some of his early recordings. We are apt 
to forget, unless reminded of the fact by 
listening to discs like these, that the young 
\lfred Cortot, like the young Rosenthal, 
was a most brilliant technician as well as 
a poet of the piano. The eminent French 
master made his American debut on 
Armistice Day, 1918, and his first Victor 
records were released the following year. 
On one of the earliest of these—the Saint- 
Saéns Etude in the Form of a Waltz (74588) 

we have a fine example of his scintillat- 
ing kind of virtuosity. Although he was 
not trained in the Liszt school, Cortot 
was technically and temperamentally ap 
ideal interpreter of that master’s works. 
Among his acousticals is a truly fabulous 
recording of the Hungarian 
Rhapsody (6335). Besides revamping the 


Second 


final section and adding a brilliant ca- 
denza of his own, Cortot took a good 
many liberties in doctoring up the score 
to suit his fancy, but just the same his re- 
cording is the most exciting extant, more so 
in my estimation than either the Edison 
Rachmaninoff or the Brunswick Hofmann. 
In a similar vein are his recordings of the 
(1277), also a@ la 
the Leggierezsa Etude (74589), 


as beautiful a bit of piano playing and 


Eleventh Rhapsody 
Cortot; 


“a 


piano “sound” as was ever captured on 
wax; and the Verdi-Liszt ‘‘Rigoletto”’ 
Paraphrase (74636) 

For the major work on this hypothetical 
tribute I have outlined, Cortot’s ortho- 
phonic recording of the Franck Prelude, 
Chorale, and Fugue (7331-7332) would be 
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an excellent choice. Like Rosenthal’s 
playing of the Chopin B minor Sonata, 
Cortot gives us something close to a 
definitive performance. He evidently had 
an especial affinity for this work when he 
recorded it. Through his playing, which 
is both masterly and spellbinding, there 
shines an inner rapport bordering on rap- 
ture. To round out the tribute, the 
pianist’s recording of his own arrange- 
ment of Schubert’s Litany (listed first as 
6502, and later as 14612) would be of par- 
ticular historic interest since this was the 
very first electrical recording ever issued 
on the familiar Red Seal Label. 

There are other possibilities, to be sure. 
But I have deliberately omitted mention 
of Cortot’s marvelous Chopin interpreta- 
tions—the Second Concerto, the Ballade in 
F minor, the great Fantasie, Op. 49, or the 
Etudes—simply because they demand a 
tribute of their own. Any, or all, of these 
would be more representative than were 
the selections featured on the now de- 
leted ‘“‘Cortot Plays Chopin’ (LHMV- 
103 ). 

An LP (or two) as outlined above, in 
scanning the career of a great artist on a 
single disc, also would give us a capsule 
historical perspective of recorded piano 
sound as such. The more I listen to old 
piano recordings, acoustical and early 
electrical, the more I am convinced that 
" piano tone than 
overblown”, so-called high fidel- 
ity recordings. The lush surface sheen 
and metallic brilliancy of many modern 


they give us a ‘‘truer 
“ 


today’s 


piano recordings, when they sound like a 
piano at all, tend to make all pianos 
sound alike. No longer can we distinguish 
a Baldwin or a Mason & Hamlin from a 
Steinway, or a Boesendorfer from a Blueth- 
ner or Pleyel. Personally, I would like to 
see the recording companies list the make 
of the piano used on the labels, and also 
the date that the recording was made. 
Victor, to its credit, does the latter with 
“The Art of Moriz Rosenthal’, and 
Pathé used to do the former on its 78s. 
So far as I know, Victor listed the piano 
manufacturer's name on only a few par- 
ticularly fine-sounding George Copeland 
recordings which, like so many others, un- 
fortunately have been long since deleted. 
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“Unlikely Corners” 


HY NOT LOOK below the surface occasionally and find out what it is 
in the direct appeal of the popular tune which makes the audience 
go home whistling; to see if there is not some artistic impulse hidden 


in unlikely corners. . . 


N SHOW BUSINESS, calling a _per- 
I former a “pro”’ alludes to a world of 
semantic ramification. Basically it means 
that he or she has been around long 
enough (though not yet necessarily an 
old timer) to have complete self-assurance, 
skill, artistry, and a way with an audience. 
You can always count on a “pro’’, whether 
you are a producer or a member of the 
audience. 

Such a pro is the lustrous Lena Horne, 
long of the movies and the night club 
circuits, who has just now made her real 
Broadway debut (the end of October) 
in Harold Arlen’s musical, ‘Jamaica’’, 
Coincidentally, Miss Horne’s newest al- 

f age aad! Bs 
pe 










i a ae 
bum is titled by an Arlen song—Stormy 
Weather (RCA Victor LPM-1375)— 
which is tellingly sung by Miss Horne, 
along with four other Arlen songs (Out 
of This World, Ridin’ on the Moun, Any 
Place I Hang My Hat is Home, and I 
Wonder What Became of Me), pius one 
song each from Gershwin (Summertime), 
Ellington (Tomorrow Mountain from *Beg- 
gars Holiday”), Coward (Mad About 
the Boy), Alec Wilder (I'll Be Around) 
Porter (Just One of Those Things) and, 
for the lighter touch, that old standby, 
Williams’ Baby Won't You Please Come 
Home. 

This is a fine collection of musical 
Americana (possibly her finest) in a 
variety of moods, all’ done to a lovely 


November, 1957 


—Ralph Vaughan Williams 


turn by Miss Horne. Her amazing versa - 
tility and remarkable range both are 
shown to advantage, happily in songs of 
(most of them anyway) good quality. 
August’s sermon was devoted to the 
gifts of Harold Arlen so there is no need 
to go further into that subject (one of my 
favorites, admittedly), but it zs interest- 
ing that so many of the songs in Miss 
Horne’s new album are his. About the 
only deficit of the record is the sometimes 
overwrought orchestrations, as for ex- 
ample in Summertime, which is a lullaby, 
but comes out here a bit frantic. Largely, 
though, the accompaniment isn’t too 
obstreperous. But whatever became of 
old fashioned simplicity? 

No simplicity is evident, either, in an- 
other release starring a great pro, Fred 
Astaire. This time we have the sound- 
track recording of Silk Stockings (M- 
G-M E-3542), a musical rendering of the 
vintage Garbo comedy, ‘Ninotchka”. 
While the Cole Porter score may not be 
vintage it is still more than serviceable and 
contains at least a couple of better than av- 
erage ballads, the title tune and Without 
Love. Written especially for tke film is a 
rhythm number, Fated To Mated, which is 
notable for a characteristic Porter lyric. 
Another new number is The Ritz Roll and 
Rock, which doesn’t seem to come off very 
well. Astaire is, to invoke a cliché, Astaire 
—in light voice and heart, always de- 
pendable and winning. The singing of 
Cyd Charisse is done sweetly by Carol 
Richards. It is the Master, however, 
whose contribution makes this recording 
a worth-while investment (more so than 
the original cast album). Janis Paige is 
wonderfully raucous as the Hollywood sex- 
pot, and in Satin and Silk she delivers the 
Porter lyrics with the proper leer. 
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the beloved Jimmy Durante holds forth 
on Club Durant, (Decca DL-9049) with 
the help of a superb assemblage of pros: 
Ethel Barrymore, Al Jolson, Sophie 
Tucker, Eddie Cantor, Bing Crosby, Bob 
Hope, Peter Lawford, Helen Traubel 
and the immortal trio of Clayton, Jackson 
and Durante. 





The “‘takes’’ were gathered 


from radio and TV shows—which of 
course (be forewarned) includes laughs, 
gulfaws, boffs, and applause. Ordi- 


narily this is a handicap, but where else 
is so august an assemblage of stellar folks 
The 


invests 


available on unabashed 
the 
ceedings with informality, good humor, 
and joie de vivre, which he most certainly 
invented. 


records? 


Durante personality pro- 


Do not look for great singing, 
but what you will find is a good slice of 
business. 


show And also you can hear 


Helen Traubel sing Waiting for the Robert 


E. Lee, which is an experience indeed. But 
in the main the recording makes a fine 
souvenir of the glorious Jimmy. Not the 


least of its charm lies in the liner notes, 
which are by-lined by and presumably 
written (I like to believe) by J. Durante 
himself. 

Speaking of Al Jolson 
broadcast gleanings have resulted in an 


as we were—his 


album called Among My Souvenirs 
Decca DL-9050), featuring the great 
minstrel in a generally subdued mood 
singing ballads. Included are a_ fine 


Irving Berlin tune, Say Jt Isn’t So, Vin- 


cent Youmans’ Without a Song, Kern's 
Ol’ Man River, and other standards such 
as Memories, When Day Is Done, and I'm 
Chasing The __ old 
Jolson showmanship is not so much in 


evidence in this collection as is his full 


Always Rainbows. 


voice, which had more real quality than 
perhaps many of us were aware of. 
Good honest corn, a lot of it, and no doubt 
its day is past—but there’s much to say 
for the good old days. 

Bing Crosby, ane of the pro-est of 
pros, shows up this month on'two different 
labels. In Bing With a Beat (RCA 
Victor LPM-1473) he is accompanied by 
Bob Scobey’s Frisco Jazz Band in a re- 
cital of ditties including Weill’s Mack 


The Knife, plus some time-honored tunes, 
Umbrella, 


to wit, Let a Smile Be Your 











Along The Way to Waikiki, Whispering, 
Some Sunny Day, and other songs from 
the Good Old Days. For Decca the 
Groaner serves up a similar dish of tea 
in an album titled New Tricks (DL-8575), 
this time accompanied by Buddy Cole 
and his Trio. The songs, though not 
duplicated in the Victor set, come also 
from the vintage years of American song; 
such as When I Take My Sugar to Tea, 
On The Alamo, Between The Devil and The 
Deep Blue Sea, Avalon, Chinatown, and so 
on. It is a pleasure to hear how easily 
Crosby works with both units accompany- 
ing him on the respective records. He 
has fun at it, and best of all, perhaps (this 
is something to remember now and then), 
he doesn’t take his material too seriously. 
He does not suffuse his tessitura with the 
gravity of one reciting from the Holy Writ. 
There is fun in music and Crosby’s been 
having it for a long time—to our benefit. 
The Cool Cats could well listen to Der 
Bingle. He's got what seems to me the 
proper outlook. (That is, as long as he 
doesn't jazz up one of my favorite ballads). 

There has been a raft and rash of sound 
track scores issued lately. Most of them 
only bear out the old saw that 
“movie must be and 
heard’’. What was a nice tune, wafting 
in and out of an epic of some far-off 
land, sounds like the trash it is in your 
The excellent film scores of 
Aaron Copland, Virgil Thomson, Ralph 


says 


music seen not 


living room. 


Vaughan Williams, and Leonard Bern- 
stein are music first and sound tracks 
second, but they are all too rare. The, 


shall we say, “‘eclectic’’ (a polite word for 
scores of the hacks—who 
skilled craftsman, I must 
cede, for all my complaints—barely carry 
our interest for more than 32 bars, which 
An 
exception is the terribly honest score from 
the movie, “A Face In The Crowd”’ 
(Capitol W-872), composed by folk- 
lorist Tom Glazer and sung mainly by the 
star, Andy Griffith. This album 
devastating commentary on the popular 
music, commercials, and cheap culture of 
our day. There is wonderful 
Gershwinesque This 
record is a document. —E.]J. 


stolen) are 


really con- 


of course serves as the title tune. 


is a 


also a 


piano sequence. 
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Naw Sonection 


in Sound... 


OG 


NEEDLE! 


Sound quality starts with a needle — 
and needle quality starts with the brand 
you buy. 

The only way to be sure you’re getting 
the best sound your system can provide is 
to use the best needle. And that needle is 
a new high-quality hi-fi Walco needle! 

More Walco needles are used as original 
equipment in hi-fi phonographs and cart- 
ridges than any other brand, and more 
Walco diamond needles are sold than all 
other diamonds combined. 

So, if you want to make sure you’re 
getting the best sound, get the needle 
that’s been proven best of brands — get 
a fine, new Walco needle today! 








For FREE Discover and 33-45 Strobe Disc WRITE: 


Welken PRODUCTS, INC. 


} spray whisks off dust, 


§ tion, enclosing records 


; scratches, fingermarks. 


» Cleans record as it 


; camels hair brush. Fits 





60-S FRANKLIN ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 





FOR THE 


Lite of 
your Recorae.. 


protect them with these 
famous Walco Record 
Accessories! — Records 
last longer, sound better 
when protected with 
WALCO Accessories! 


STATI-CLEAN 


Anti-Static Recerd Spray 
Static-Clean makes rec- 
ords sound better. play 
quieter, last longer. One 





stops static for months. 
Absolutely safe for all 


ds. 
teas WALCO 
LOK ODE 
Plastic Protective Record Sleeves 
Provide double protec- 


inside original jackets. 
Protect against dust, 





Exclusive contoured bot- 
tom for easy insertion. 


WALCO 


LOS GLLLLI 


Clip-on Record Brush 






plays, reducing record 
noise and improving 
sound. Fine sable-soft 


any tone arm — prac- 
tically weightless. 


NEW WALCO 


LVS (GOW 


Keeps record surfaces 
free from dangerous 


dust and static. Im- 
proves sound, lengthens 
record life. Large, full- 


bodied “‘Chamois”’-finish 
cloth impregnated with anti-’ 
static chemicals. Safe for all 
records. 


WALCO 


Balanced Sound hit, 


- for Turntable and 
Tone Arm Accuracy 








YOU CAN BE THERE 


BALLET: 

Christmas magic for you! In December, CBS-TV presen 
the New York City Ballet Company dancing the comple 
Tchaikovsky “Nutcracker” ballet. NOW you can enjoy t 
rarely-recorded, unabridged score in a superb new Wes' 
minster recording conducted by Artur Rodzinski. “Revea 
Rodzinski as a dance-music conductor, exhibiting a ne 
gracefulness . . . revealing attractions which few listene 
can ever have realized existed in this score.”’* 

“The Nutcracker” comes in an elaborate two-record albun 
complete with a magnificent program book containing fu 
color photos of the historic performance by the New Yor 
City Ballet Company. 

THE NUTCRACKER (unabridged) by Tchaikovsky (OPW 1205) 
Philharmonic Symphony of London, Conducted by Artur Rodzi: 


WITH 


OPERA: 

To open the current season, the Metropolitan Opera hi 
chosen Tchaikovsky’s masterpiece, “Eugene Onegin.” Toda’ 
Westminster brings you this passionately moving work “ 
the best available recorded version of this beautiful opera.’ 

Complete in a handsome, two-record album case, with 
famous libretto based on the poem by Alexander Pushki 
libretto is in the original Russian; in a phonetic translite 
tion and in English translation. 

EUGENE ONEGIN by Tchaikovsky (OPW 1303) 
Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of the Bolshoi Theatre, Conduct 
by Boris Khaikin. 


WESTMINSTER 


CONCERT: 
Here comes the world-famous Viennese Deutschmeis 
Band — set for a triumphal concert tour of over 100 leadi 
eutschmeister on Parade American cities in the coming season. And here is the o 
pam ; recording of the most popular concert program of 
aus na) ie cs * mi Deutschmeisters, exactly as they will play it on their to 
i j = . “The waltzes, galops and folk music of this band are m 
i ; nificent . ..”* 
M4 


liant clash of cymbals, the tap and boom of drums, 
‘ y resonant vibration of the brasses. 


DEUTSCHMEISTER ON PARADE (WP 6058) 
7 = Deutschmeister Band conducted by Julius Herrmann. 


*High Fidelity Magazine 


wy 
- a This is a record you MUST hear. You'll throb to the bi 


eobminster 
your dealer cannot supply you with the Westminster catalog or records, Car a 
ue lo Westminster Recording Sales Corp. Dept. G11, 275 Seventh Avenue, N.Y.C. HI-Fi 








